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Number 5 


THE HORSE ON THE TRAIL 
5. N. LEEK 





The wild horses of 
the dim past, before 
man came upon _ the 
scene, trusted to their 
smell, hearing and sight 
to warn them of danger, 
and to their fleetness to 
escape; so they kept out 
in the open, away from 
any cover that would 
eonceal an enemy. If 
they heard a noise, it 
attracted their atten- 
tion; if they saw some- 
thing they were not 
sure of, they would in- 
vestigate; but when 
they got the scent there 
was no mistake. Like 
the game of today, they 
trusted more to their 
seent than both sight 
and hearing, so we have 
the horse of today 
with the sense of scent 
more highly developed 
than that of any other 
organ. If you doubt 
this, handle a freshly- 
killed bear, then try 
to approach a horse from windward. 

A knowledge of the horse helps to 
make a trip by saddle and pack in the 


TRAVELING 





IN THE ROCKIES BY PACK AND SADDLE. 


mountains of the West pleasant and 


successful. They have instinet, and 


more (though they cannot overcome 
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THE AUTHOR AND AN OUTLAW. 


He has just completed packing a bad one, and is 
now ready to remove the blindfold. 


their fear of wild animals), they have 


a memory and ean be taught. 

Much eredit that is given the guide 
should be given the horse he rides, for 
if ridden nearly all day in any direction 
many of them, if given their head, will 
go back to camp, and nearly all if rid- 
den nearly straight away from camp 
wiil return if allowed to do so, over ex- 
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actly the same route; and many horses 
in use if ridden over a very difficult 
trail for days on same trip will as late 
as two years afterward follow the same 
trail (if not blocked) over the entire 
distance ; and not only this, but they will 
insist, if allowed, on camping at the 
same places as on the previous trips. 
The guide will say in traveling along 
through deep timber on hard ground, 
‘*Hello, a bear track!’’ and upon close 
investigation the track will be found, 
and the ‘‘dude’’ will think he has the 
best guide in the world. But it was the 
horse ridden by the guide that found the 
bear track, and that, let it be known, 
by sniffing the bushes and snorting just 
a little. Further on the guide will say, 
‘*Hello, the other boys have been 
through here today;’’ and on looking 
close their: trail is found. Again the 
duce gives free expression to the thought 
thai he has a good guide, whereas the 
horse ridden by the guide told of the 
trail by sniffing the bushes and nicker- 
ing a very little. And not only this, 
but should the guide say, ‘‘Let’s catch 
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up with them and go to camp together,”’ 
an: strikes out on the trot, the ‘‘dude’’ 
would say that certainly is a wonderful 
man, when the credit should be given 
the horse, for with nose close to the 
ground smelling every bush, he is bent 
upon catching the other horses, the scent 
of which is known to him so well. The 
guide can tell also by the actions of his 
horse about how far the others are in 
the lead. 

This same keen scent of the horse is 
used to locate game; to locate where 
some animal has been killed or where 
the careass lies. Did you ever notice the 
fear horses show when near the body 
of some dead animal that you could see 
by the roadside? They show that same 
fear of a dead body in the woods, that 
otherwise you would pass by, and it is 
this knowledge of horses by the guide 
that helps out a pleasant trip, for he 
nearly always knows what horses to 
picket at night, if any, and at what 
camps to picket, and at what camps to 
let them all go, and if out of sight in 
the morning, which way to start after 
them; for what is more aggravating, if 
intending to put in a good day’s travel, 
than to get out in the morning and find 
all or part of the horses gone? 

Horses usually will not feed in the 
timber if they can help it. There their 
old enemies sprang upon them. They 
will feed up hill, if they can. They 
know where their old home is and some- 
times will go back hundreds of miles to 
get upon their old range. One horse 
will hardly ever go back alone, but often 
he can coax the bunch to follow; so 
when all horses are gone, the guide 
knows what to do. He will take some 
ropes and hit the back trail, and hit it 
hard, for the faster he goes the less dis- 
tance he will have to go. Usually when 
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GIVING THE HORSES A REST. 


The humane traveler always cares for his beasts 
first. Two hunters have just packed in the 
hind quarters and head of a bull elk to 
temporary camp. The author is 
shown preparing a meal. 


all horses leave they don’t start till the 
break of day, so it depends upon when 
he starts how far he must go. If one 
horse is kept picketed during the night 
and the others leave, he gets uneasy and 
will nicker occasionally This warns the 
guide-to get out early, take the picketed 
horse and strike out. He need pay no 
attention where—the picketed 
knows which way the others went. He 
will soon have their trail, and running 
with his nose down, nickering oceasion- 
ally, will soon overtake them. 

Horses, if not salted, will get uneasy 
and sometimes wander off for that rea- 
son, so plenty of salt should be carried 


horse 
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along and given them occasionally. If 
when horses are hobbled and let go at 
camp for the night, they scatter pretty 
well in feeding, they are contented, but 
if they persist in keeping in a close 
bunch, they should be watched pretty 
closely and probably one or two pick- 
eted ; otherwise all are apt to be gone in 
the morning. 

In the Rocky Mountains all horses 
should be kept shod with iron shoes, as 
iron clings to the rocks better than steel. 
The shoes should not stick out behind 
their feet, for if they do on the front 
feet, in stepping over logs or in mud- 
holes they step on the ends and pull the 
shoes off. Neither should they stick out 
on their hind feet, because in picketing 
they are apt to pull the rope in between 
the shoe and hoof, where it wedges fast 
and will throw the horse, and he will 
soon die if not released. 

I remember one night, when it was as 
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dark as I ever saw it, I woke up, hearing 


groaning off in the timber somewhere. 
I picked my way in my night clothes, 
barefooted, toward the groans, and 
found one of our horses down with rope 
wedged in between shoe and hoof, and 
head pulled clear around to its hoof and 
nearly dead. The rope was so tight I 
could not loosen or untie it, and my 
pocket-knife was back at the tent in my 
trousers pocket. I then had to feel my 
way back to the tent (the darkness was 
so intense that I could not see ten feet 
away), get my knife, then again find 
the horse by the groans and cut the rope. 
The horse thanked me by a nicker when 
the rope loosened, and I believe never 
did forget it. He would have been dead 
in an hour more. 

It is a pleasure to watch good pack 
horses travel a trail. If a tree stands 
near the trail, they know just how far 
to lean away to miss it with their pack. 
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PULLING BY THE SADDLE HORN, SHOWING HOW SOMETIMES THE SADDLE HORSES ARE 
UTILIZED IN HELPING THE TEAM THROUGH A BAD PLACE. 




















They show no fear on the most danger- 
ous trail, where one misstep would send 
them down to the depths below. If not 
too rocky they will climb and go any- 
where a man will without using his 
hands. If the hill is steep and they are 
strung out, they will all stop just a mo- 
ment to regain their breath, if left alone, 
and then move on quietly without a 
balk; whereas if one tried to pass an- 
other, one or both would go over the 
brink. 

When camp is reached they will fol- 
low around, trying to get you to take 
their packs off next; and if you picket 
them during the night, upon first sight 
of you in the morning they nicker. If 
you pay no.attention they eall again, as 
much as to say, ‘‘Come on and move me 
to some more grass. I have eaten this 
all up and-have a hard day’s work to 
do.”’ 

If the loose horses are in a close bunch 
in the morning, look out for breakers. 
If their heads are close together, they 
are plotting trouble. Go slowly, and at 


the first move they make get between 
them if you can, for unless you do there 
is trouble. 


If they are scattered in the 
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morning when you go for them, work 
for the center of the bunch; then go 
toward the one you wish, so that if it 
should refuse to be caught you ean 
keep it from joining the others. Catch 
those that catch easiest first, so if the 
wild ones should conclude to act mean, 
you 

them. 


will then have less trouble with 
If you happen to be coming into 
camp after dark, or if you go near the 
horses when dark, always whistle or sing 
so as not to stampede them, for one 
snort from a frightened horse and away 
they all go. Do not blame horses for 
not letting you catch them if you have 
been handling a bear. Very likely if 
the horses act scared in the morning it 
is because a bear or some other animal 
scared them during the night. If we 
understood them better, often 
would we, for some fancied ill-doing on 
their part, refrain from abusing them 
for it. 

When camp is made and the horses 
have been eating grass a half hour or 
so, lead one or two of them to water; 
then the others will follow in to drink, 
otherwise they may go some distance 


away to hunt water, 


how 











SOME LINES ON LINES’ 
LADD PLUMLEY 


Tom Bosworth, inventor of that won- 
derful white-winged seducer, the Coach- 
man, held as great a repute as the whip 
of a four-in-hand as he held as a master 
of the fly-rod. He drove the royal char- 
iot during the reign of four British sov- 
ereigns. 

With straining and rushing steeds, 
coach swinging and lunging, the ‘‘ Royal 
Coachman”’ once flipped with his long 
lash a pipe from the mouth of a pedes- 
trian on the sidewalk, thus proving his 
skill and precision and winning a bet. 

It has been stated that Frank For- 
rester (George Herbert) had trained 
his eye and hand until at sixty feet over 
a lawn he could flutter a fly into a 
tumbler of water. And once it is said 
that Seth Green at ninety feet neatly 
hooked a fellow through the left ear. 

Doubtless Tom Bosworth’s leash and 
the lines of Forrester and Green were 
tapered. Whip lashes are generally ta- 
and in fishing articles both 
Frank Forrester and Seth Green advo- 
eated the use of tapered lines for fly 
casting. 

Notwithstanding that the tapered line 
will give the most accurate results under 
certain conditions, yet there are many 
fly fishermen who in actual work on 


pered, 


lake or streain use an ordinary line. It 
must be remembered that the conditions 
under which flies are cast in a tourna- 
ment, or on a grass lawn, are very dif- 
ferent from those at the streamside. 
Many of the best days for full creels and 
large trout are at those times when ‘the 
wind angrily thrashes the treetops and 
eurls the water of the pools into minia- 
ture troubled Atlanties. 

In the second part of ‘‘The Complete 
Angler’’ (Chapter IX.) Viator says, 


‘‘And when I heard the wind sing in 
my chamber window, could forbear no 
longer, but leap out of bed.”’ 

Piscator, ‘‘ Well, I am both glad you 
are ready for the day, and that the day 
is so fit for you.”’ 

Sir Henry Cotton, writer of the sec- 
ond part of the Angler, knew the art of 
fly-fishing; indeed, no one has ever 
known it better. As a master in the use 
of the artificial fly he gained his train- 
ing on the crystal Dove, a river not to 
yield its successes but to those learned in 
the craft of ‘‘fine and far off’’ angling. 
Cotton wrote with the pen of experi- 
ence and knowledge. His ideal day for 
fly-fishing is set forth in his own meas- 
ures : 


“A day with not too bright a beam, 
A warm, but not a scorching sun, 
A southern gale to curl the stream, 
And, master, half our work is done.” 


There are many authorities that could 
be quoted to prove that the days for 
large fish and big creels are boisterous 
days—days when merry gusts whip the 
hat from the head and bend the rod in 
the hand. 

Admitting, then, that the most profit- 
able hours for the practice of our art 
is in windy weather, let us consider 
whether a tapered line is best fitted to 
meet the conditions of such productive 
times. And a little thought will prove 
that a tapered line in a whistling wind 
is not only less satisfactory than a line 
that is level and of fair size and weight, 
but is unpleasant to fish with, fails in 
raising trout to the fly, and is indeed 
actually dangerous to the angler’s face 
and eyes. 

As to the latter point, I had a number 
of accidents before I gave up the use of 
tapered lines, which, but for good for- 
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tune, might very easily have proved se- 
rious. Perhaps I am a little careless 
when fish are rising freely. Certain it 
is that many times I have had my leader 
and flies whipped back into my face by 
a sudden gust of a windy day. In fact, 
two seasons ago, I succeeded in hooking 
myself very neatly in the lid of my left 
eye. 

The hook was that known as a ‘‘ Ken- 
dle Sneck,’’ easy to engage deeply and 
extremely difficult to remove. My 
boarding place was miles up the stream, 
and unless the best part of a fine fish- 
ing day was to be sacrificed, it was up 
to the angler to be his own surgeon. 

Having taken off the leader and 
hitched the dropper fly around a stout 
sapling, the amateur surgeon proceeded 
to bring a fair degree of strain on the 
stretcher, thus pulling out the skin of 
the eye-lid and holding it tense. Then, 
with the sharp blade of a penknife, the 
eutting of the hook from the stretched 
skin of the eye-lid was effected, the 
hand of the operator being guided by 
the sense of feeling alone. In two min- 
utes the fly had been removed and the 
patient could return to hooking, it was 
to be hoped, other things than himself. 
Afterwards the slight wound healed 
quickly with no particular trouble. 

When a big blow is on an angling ac- 
quaintanee disfigures himself, making 
an angling blot on the landscape, by the 
use of a pair of immense automobile 
goggles. There are not many fishermen 
who would go that far. But the be-gog- 
gled gentleman certainly safeguards his 
eyes, for he is an indifferent slinger of 
feathers. Under conditions of such heavy 
winds as might fairly be called hurri- 
canes, not so unusual in the mountains 
of New York state, there is no question 
that the novice who uses a tapered line 
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may save his eyesight by copying the 
plan of my goggle-eyed friend. 

Leaving asides all questions of safety 
of face and eyes in a gale, a tapered line 
is frequently troublesome, uncertain and 
inaccurate. And this is the more true 
in these days when up-stream fly-fish- 
ing is the mode generally employed. Of 
a windy day it is not uncommon for a 
gust to suddenly whip down stream into 
the very face of the angler, although the 
clouds above are sailing in the opposite 
direction. Casting up stream against 
wind and splashing current, with a line 
tapered to fineness, the fly-fisherman 
will frequently drop upon the water a 
mess of coils of silk, gut and flies much 
more likely to frighten his suspicious 
quarry than to incite their appetite. 

Doubtless the tapered line has its 
place. It is certainly the best for tourn- 


ament purposes, where the main portion 


of the line is so large and heavy as to 
suggest a clothes-line rather than a fish- 
line; for in tournament work it would 
seem that the larger the line, given a rod 
that will carry heavy weight, the fur- 
ther the fly can be east. And it follows 
of course that with a tournament line of 
such extreme weight the best results will 
be obtained by having it taper to a hair- 
like fineness. 

Then, too, when pools are mirrors and 
the air is quiet there is no question but 
that a line of small size will make little 
commotion and bring the best results. 

But fishing, like everything in life, 
must be a compromise. And the angler 
who desires to make the best use of the 
most productive hours, which are with- 
out doubt windy times, should use tackle 
fitted for the purpose. In deer shoot- 
ing he would be thought a fool who 
would carry only a .22-caliber pistol, be- 
cause it made little noise in the forest 
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and there 
would find 
where the 
chance out 


was a possibility that he 
a buck asleep under a tree, 
antlered monarch, in one 
of ten thousand, might be 
dispatched with such a weapon. 

When unless the 
angler desires to burden himself with 
two reels or an extra line carried in 
some other way, changing to tapered or 
level, as occasion seems to demand, he 
must make a compromise. 


at the waterside, 


The compro- 
mise that will meet most of the condi- 
tions and solve most of the casting diffi- 
culties will be a fairly stout level line of 
heavy construction. Of course the rod 
must be of sufficient backbone to carry 
such a line. Given the latter, the angler 
wiil take more trout under the econdi- 
tions most commonly met than he would 
take if his line dwindled almost to noth- 
ingness. 

It is conceded that some of the great- 
est artists that have ever brought fish 
to net have advocated the use of tapered 
lines. It may be that at least here in 
America trout are more difficult to catch 
than they were a generation or so ago. 
The upstream dry-fly method and the 
use of dainty creations of Scotch fly- 
makers seems to prove that this is the 
ease. Certainly the brown trout, Salmo 
fario, now common in many of our 
streams, are more ‘‘dour’’ and not any- 
thing like as free a rising fish as the 
sprightly fontinalis of our boyhood 
days. When I began the use of the feath- 
ered lure, all anglers sloshed down riv- 
ers and brooks, casting heavily before 
them. There is no doubt that many of 
fishermen took such baskets of 
trout as would make us of these finical 
days fairly dumb with astonishment. On 
the other hand, bring one of these old- 


these 


time wonders of the wand forward to 
the good year 1913 on such rivers as the 
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Neversink and the Beaverkill, and it is 
hardly conceivable that he would do 
even fair execution. The angler of a 
former generation splashing down- 
stream quite naturally cast heavily on 
the water. And the tapered line to a 
certain extent corrected this fault; 
hence, doubtless the use of such lines by 
old-time artists of the fly. 

For those who are compelled to econo- 
mize in expenditure for their fishing 
gear, and most of us in these days must 
confess to belonging to this class and 
easte, there is another and very prac- 
tical reason why a level line should be 
selected, provided that it does not close 
the lid against a full creel. And a level 
line will outwear three tapered lines. 
Or, to put it another way, e tapered 
line remains a tapered line but a very 
short time, for the tapered portion 
quickly rots. After a season or so what 
the fisherman has left is neither tapered 
nor level—a sort of an attempt at both 
and a success at neither. 

Before I wind up this matter under 
consideration let me retell, in much the 
way as I heard it, a fishing story that 
will prove that even the brown trout, 
fario, with more than forty generations 
of ancestors behind him, trained in the 
wiles of man, can be said to care little 
for clumsiness of tackle, provided he has 
decided that he must break his fast. 
Such is the inconsistency of fishy eyes 
and brains that at times we are forced to 
wonder. 

The fario of the story lived in a pool 
of the east branch of the Neversink 
River, not far from the village of Ladle- 
ton, a town so small that to behold it on 
a map looks as strange as if geograph+ 
ers must need fill up their spaces with 
even the dots and tittles of human hab- 
itation. The entire population of Ladle. 
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ton could be housed in the smallest Har- 
lem flat. It is a question if there 
wouldn’t be room besides for all of the 
inhabitants of the next village up the 
creek. 


**Yer want ter know how I come ter 
git th’ big German brown yer heered 
tell about? He was a big feller all right. 
Sol took him ter th’ pustoffice th’ same 
night; Mary Ann, th’ pust mist’ess, 
weighed th’ snoozler. Four pounds ten 
ounces five hours a’ter he took hold! 
An’ a trout loses a heap a’ter yer git 
him. 

‘*He’s been in there holt back of my 
hen-house, must be three year come this 
summer; how much more there ain’t no- 
body knows ’cept him, and he’s dead 
now. But there ain’t no ecrackerjack as 
hasn’t chucked bugs a’ter him. There’s 
that there slim-legged feller as boards 
down Claryville way; the feller what 
wears short pants and all-fired lively 
stockings. Yer ought ter see his flies! 
Says he sends to Scotland for ’em. They 
ain’t begger’n punkies and look fer all 
th’ world like th’ real thing. He chucks 
up stream, he does; and if a feller wants 
to do things upside down there ain’t 
nothing as kin be said. Still, wadin’ 
with such little legs agin th’ old Never- 
sink seems like flyin’ in the face of 
natur. 


‘‘The slim-legged feller, he got hold 
of th’ big German brown. And it ain’t 
nothin’ strange he lost him. A leader 
like his’n couldn’t be counted on ter 
hold minners. 


*‘Then there’s that fat dominie, what 
ties his own bugs. I can’t say as I take 
much stock in his preachin’, judgin’ 
from two samples he giv’ us in th’ 
schoolhouse. Though maybe he worked 
off what wouldn’t go where they pay 
him. As I said last time to Mary Ann, 
‘There wasn’t only about 15 cents in the 
plate and yer can’t get much religion fer 
that.” Howsomesoever, if he slings bum 
preachin’ he can chuck an all-fired good 
fly. When he gits right down to use- 
ful doin’s like fishin’ he’s somethin’ 
worth while. And he gits holt of the 
old sinner last part of June. 
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‘*Did he git him? Not by a jugful! 
Said the trout come slashin’ out and 
took th’ fly under water on the run and 
drove right down inter the ol’ birch root 
where he lives quicker than seven-year- 
old applejack. All th’ dominie had left 
was a snarl of leader, roots and flies as 
must have been a most terrible strain on 
a feller as is pledged ter Sunday school 
langridge. 

‘*T ain’t anything much in the way of 
a rod; a fish like that would have 
smashed it into bits; but I thought I’d 
have a fling at him. I giv’ th’ old Bill- 
berry th’ grand go-by; it’s homemade, 
anyhow. An’ I hain’t an extry good 
line—pretty rotten; so up to the store I 
goes an’ Mary Ann havin’ nothin’ but 
a chalk line as big as yer finger, I buys 
a piece of that. Then I gits a couple of 
pickerel hooks as long as yer nose. 

‘‘They’d fished for him with number 
sixteens that yer couldn’t hardly see; 
he’d had floatin’ flies chucked at him 
so he could have given p’ints on color 
to an artist; he’s seen so many different 
kinds of leaders he’d been an expert fer 
a tackle-store; then along I comes with 
my chalk-line and a pickerel hook. 

‘*T squats right down there over th’ 
bireh root, baits th’ big hook with a 
squirming nightwalker an’ lowers away. 
Say he took holt same as if he couldn’t 
no more see a chalk line than if he was 
blind. Then he dove right down like a 
stun under the mess 0’ roots. 

‘**S’pose I played him like these fel- 
lers talk as shows me their little messes 
an’ asks fer a glass o’ milk? Not by yer 
galluses! I just got right in, same as if 
I’d wanted an all-over wash. Then I 
reaches way under the bank with both 
hands, gits four or five turns of the 
chalk line round my first finger and 
cuts off th’ line below th’ tangle with 
my knife. Guess old sport wasn’t ex- 
pectin’ them sort of doin’s, bein’ used to 
all them faney fishermen. And he 
comes out as quiet as a dead toad, and I 
slings him way over my head right inter 
the middle of the medder.’’ 

Which all goes to prove that it isn’t 
the size of the line that counts half as 
much as the man at the butt end. 
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“ALL THIS HE REALIZED AS IT CAME IN A MIST BEFORE HIS EYES.” 























Those Lights Today 


A warrior, old and worn and gray 
Stole from his camp at close of day; 
And peering afar from the pine-clad knoll 

O’erlooking the valley down below 

And cities that now bordered far and near 

The winding stream where cnce he roamed 

A man of mighty power; and there, wherein 

The fish had fed his kin for ages past 

And through the bordering timber, had 

The animals wild, fell at one biow 

From a piercing arrow from his bow. 

All this he realized as it came in a mist before his eyes; 
A cloud of smoke, or whate’er it be 

Encircled all about, wherein he’d see 

Warriors of his clan, now passed and gone; 

Riding in that cloud-like mist, as they bore on 

Unto the Spirit-world of peace and rest; 

And for which this one, lone Red Man, left— 

Wondered and prayed for the time when he could too 

Join the departed ones of old war days. 


Again he looked unto those cities bright 
Illumed in glory by a thousand lights; 
What were they? Stars by his same God! 

Who had given him naught but stars by which to trod 

Into the forests seeking food and clothes, 

And now which was gone—his garments home, and bows 
With which, more, he could naught attain 

To feed, to clothe, to shelter from the rain! 

“One thing I see, that town with all its lights, 

Is not my kin; within the spirit heights are mine, 

The sun, the moon, the stars; 

All these were good for me and mine, but of the race today, 
They are a thing that’s dim, and dimmer still 

Their lights will fade away. 

The white man will, like days of old, 

When he drove from out our lands 

The elk, the deer, and buffalo, 

And all within our hands. 

His lights today are great and strong, 

They shine for miles and miles; 

Therein I see his homes and food 

Where awaits a thousand mouths. 

I want to die—I want to go unto the Spirit-land, 
Where there, my people sit and smoke, 

And hunt—Go hand in hand. 

They see today our lands and streams, 

Devoid of hunts and wood; 

Those million lights illume with foree 

Where poles of tepees stood.” 

JULIA E. TUELL. 





















































































































HOW TO MAKE A LOG CABIN 
CLAUDE P. FORDYCE 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


No cold-weather camp is more com- 
fortable or secure in time of storm than 
a log cabin. Like all implements of the 
wilderness dweller, this one owes its or- 
igin to practicality. The frontiersman, 
pushing the outskirts of civilization into 
untrammeled forests, with meagre out- 
fits and often with only an axe for a 
building tool, utilized materials fur- 
nished by Nature close at hand. Of all 
human habitations this one represents 
best the character of its builders—their 
sturdiness, sufficing aptitude in wood- 
craft and permanency of purpose. 

Ofttimes the sole sign of civilization 
in a forest primeval and hewn from 
trees nearby the cabin is essentially a 
product of its environment. The pio- 
necr, unlimited in his fund of resource, 
wrests a home from the wild places, and 
he beholds no gladder sight than the 
welcome red gleams from the cabin win- 
dow, lighting the pathway along the 
snowy aisles and bespeaking the warmth, 
cheer and hospitality of the roaring 
flames in the open fireplace of the in- 
terior. 

The forest itself, as suggested, may 
furnish all the building materials needed 
for walls, roof, floor, bed, heat and 
light. Perehanece the means of trans- 
portation or proximity to supply points 
will enable one to supplement the for- 
est’s generous offerings—maybe a roll 
of tarred roofing paper, a glass window 
or a stove. 

For the site of the cabin choose an 
elevated place sheltered from the north- 
ern winds, preferably on the south side 


of the slope and backed by thick groves 
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of forest growth. It is necessary to be 
near good drinking water and a dry 
wood supply. In front let there be an 
open exposure to the sunlight and room 
for an expansive view of river, valley 
or forest meadow. 

For the trapper the cabin will be a 
permanent camp and base of supplies 
and a comfortable home after making 
the run of traps—a place where he will 
be sheltered alike from the elements and 
forest marauders. 

Vary the length of the house accord- 
ing to the length of logs most easily 
found in the vicinity. The best size 
one believes to be a 10x12-foot base with 
walls 7 feet high, as this size can be 
more easily kept warm than a larger 
one. Thus there will be needed twelve 
logs arranged in tiers for each of the 
sides and ends. Usually one straight 
tree will furnish two logs and one will 
need in all about twenty-five 12-foot 
and twenty-five 14-foot logs, whose aver- 
age diameter is from 6 to 8 inches, the 
extra length allowing for the corner 
joints. For the roof will be needed 
seven 16-foot logs to be used as beams. 
Most any kind of timber will do, such as 
pine, cedar, fir, spruce; and even poplar 
or aspen will suffice. Many log cabins 
have been built with simply an axe as the 
building tool, but the addition of a cross- 
cut saw and supplies such as a window, 
hinges, nails, ete., will greatly help. 

Level the chosen site for the forest 
home, clearing off the brush and stumps. 
Where the corners of the cabin are to 
rest imbed flat stones to bear the weight 
where it will be greatest. Now place two 
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of the 12-foot foundation logs for the 
ends at respectively the front and rear 
of the proposed building. Now for either 
side wall place a 14-foot log so notched 
as to fit in with similar notches in the 
end logs, giving thus a rectangular log 
foundation. See Fig. 1. 

The notches must be carefully made 
to secure an accurately-fitting mortise 
joint. For an 8-inch log a notch one- 


fourth its diameter, or a depth here of 2 


inches, is sufficient. Or one can make 
a notch one-half the diameter of the log 
on its under side. Fig. 2. When in 
place the logs in tiers should meet 
throughout their entire length, but usu- 
ally this is impossible because of the in- 
equalities of the surfaces. This, how- 
ever, can be later remedied by tamping 
the cracks with mortar. Next notch and 
place two more end logs and then in turn 
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two more side logs and so on up to the 
completion of the walls, ending at a 
height of 6 or 7 feet. 

Undoubtedly the notched method of 
fixing the corners is the oldest and 
strongest, but there are other ways of 
making good corners. If available, take 
two heavy sawed planks or split logs 
and nail them together in the form of a 
**V,”’ or trough. Fig. 3. Now stand 











this on end and fit it over the corners 
of the logs. Make four of these alto- 
gether, one spiked to each corner of the 
bed logs of the cabin, which are laid on 
the solid rock foundation in a rectangle. 
To fit the ends of the logs, mortise them 
by removing from each half, as is shown 
in Fig. 3. Leave no protruding ends, 
for there must be an even surface to 
spike the corner trough to. 

As the butt end of each log is of larger 
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diameter than the top end when placed 
in tiers, these ends must be alternated, 
so that upon the base of one log rests 
the butt end of the next above, so the 
wall will not be higher at one end than 
at the other. As the walls grow in height 
it will be found necessary to use skids 
composed of logs, placed against the top 
of the wall and then levers or block and 
tackle may be employed to raise the logs 
to their places. 
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30-meh piece and cleat into place, for 
here later will be put the window. When 
the walls reach a height of 5 feet cut 
out of the top log on the front a 214-foot 
space for the door. Fig. 4. 

If you are planning on covering the 
notched corners of the logs with plank 
trough it may be well in the beginning 
to follow an entirely different plan for 
the openings of the cabin. As soon as 
the foundation logs are in place make 
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Fig. 4. 


Of course your cabin is not to be a 
closed box, hence allow for a door, win- 
dow and fireplace. When the wall is 
three feet high cut out a 4-foot portion 
of the top log of the rear wall and at- 
tach the sawed ends by cleats to the 
whole-length log to prevent these ends 
from buckling. There is now room for 
the use of a saw as a starter in later 
opening the wall for the fireplace. Con- 
tinue the wall upward as before. 

In the same way at a height of 3 feet, 


and on one side of the cabin cut out a 





a door jamb from plank 214 by 6 feet, 
set into place over the threshhold on the 
bottom log and hold there temporarily 
with supports, allowing it to extend up 
into the air. Now you can utilize short 
logs to reach from the door frame to.the 
corner trough; these should be spiked 
into place. Likewise frame up the fire- 
place opening 2 feet high by 4 feet long 
on the rear wall, and at a height of 3 
feet set a window frame in one of the 
side walls. It is well to fashion this 
frame into a perfect fit around the stan- 


























dard window sash you may have brought 
in with you. In lieu of glass use oiled 
paper or celluloid. 

Carry the walls up to a height of 
about 6 feet from the foundation and di- 
rect your attention next to the building 
of a weather-proof roof. 


THE ROOF. 


T'wo 16-foot logs are used as the beams 
and they are notched in place with one 





























end protruding in front of the cabin to 
form a shelter or porch. ‘T'wo 12-foot 
logs are then notched and placed over 
these. Fig. 4. Now measure 20 inches 
inward from the sides on the 12-foot 
logs and notch them for receiving an- 
other pair of notched 16-foot logs. Then 
put on two more end logs (one for each 
end) and again measure in from the side 
wall, only this time 40 inches, and place 
there a properly notched 16-foot log as 
before. 

Finally one 16-foot log is set into 
place in the center to serve as the ridge 
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beam of the roof. Draw a line from the 
ridge beam to the lower roof beam and 


Fig. 4. 


The roof beams make fine supports for 


saw the surplus end logs away. 


shelves on which to store supplies. 

The covering of the roof is to a cer- 
tain extent the measure of your success 
in building a cabin which is a perfect 
shelter. You may have to utilize only 
materials close at hand, and that may 
mean a roof of sod or dirt, but with a 


Bottom Trough. 
Fig. 6. 


froe you ean make shakes, or rough shin- 
gles, from the forest, or, if you have a 
nearby supply point and proper means 
of transportation, manufactured shin- 
gles or tarred roofing paper may be 
used. 
builders use the bark of such easy-peel- 


During the summer many cabin 


ing trees as cedar, spruce, hemlock or 
birch. The squares are placed two or 
three ply thick and are nailed down or 
held with stones. 

A great many Western cabins are cov- 
ered with sod. To do this procure a 
large number of straight saplings and 
lay them close together, extending from 
the ridge beam to the lower roof beam. 
Lay upon these a matting of grass and 
boughs and cover this thickly with dirt 
or sod. Place logs at the edges of the 
roof, or tack on boards to hold the sod 
in place, as it becomes weathered and 
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the disintegrating particles seek lower 
levels. 

Of course a neater and more perma- 
nent roof covering can be made with 
boards or tarred roofing paper. Flat 
slabs or uniformly straight small poles 
should be placed alongside and secured 
to the beams, from the ridge beam down- 
ward. On this is tacked shakes or other 
roofing material. If a wood which is 
easy to split is nearby one can make 
troughs for roofing. Split the logs in 
half and hollow out a trough on the flat 
side. Place a trough hollow side up on 
the roof, then beside this a straight sap- 
ling, both resting on the roof beams, 
then place another trough, and so on. 
Moss or clay should now be used to fill 
the cracks. The eaves should extend 
over about 18 inches. Over each sapling 
place a trough with the hollow side 
down. Fig. 6. Thus the edge of each 
trough meets the middle of the two 
troughs below. A large trough can be 
set over the roof beam. 

If you have not provided a frame for 
the door saw down from the open logs 
on either side to the threshhold, as de- 
scribed, and nail in place a door frame. 
Remove the cleats. The upper and lower 
logs are flattened for lintel and sill. Do 
likewise with the window. Batten to- 
gether a number of slabs for a door, 
swing on hinges, so it will open inward, 
and improvise a latch. Fig. 5. The win- 
dow is made of glass, or oiled paper. In 
one instance we saw sheet celluloid 
used. 

The better camps will have a floor, 
because such is much warmer and 
cleaner. It is not the air low down 
which makes such cold sleeping in a 
cabin without a floor, but it is the damp 
ground. Small, straight saplings laid 


side by side over the ground and tamped 
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with moss, mortar, ete., make a nice 
floor. 

Although you have fitted the logs in 
the walls closely together, there are 
many cracks remaining between the logs 
which must be closed. In the larger ones 
pound in strips of wood. Fill the small- 
er cracks with some kind of mortar 
which will not become disintegrated by 
the weather. If the mortar is to be 
used in making a fireplace it must with- 
stand fire also. 

Any of the following serve as good 
mortars : 

(a) Swamp slime with feathers, moss 
or dry grass. 


(b) Blue or yellow clay with wet 
sand. 
(ec) Clay well mixed with powdered 


mussel shell. 

(d) Put lime into a tight box and 
slack it by wetting with water. This 
makes it steam and heat, so you must 
keep adding water from time to time to 
keep the lime from burning or slacking 
dry. If you will keep it at about the 
consistency of thick paint it will be 
about right. Prepare this lime several 
days before use. Now take 1 cask of 
lime to 6 bushels of sand and mix well. 
If you add Portland cement in the pro- 
portion of 1 to 2 quarts to each pail of 
mortar the mixture will be much strong- 
er and will set quicker. 


THE FIREPLACE. 


The heating of the cabin is best ac- 
complished with an open-hearth fire. 
This style of heating plant is no econo- 
mizer of fuel, for it carries much of the 
heat out the chimney, and having but 
one radiating surface, a large fire is hec- 
essary to heat aroom. But the joy it af- 
fords more—than compensates for the 
lack of economy, for what is more home- 
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Fig. 7. THE FIREPLACE. 


like than to sit cosily before an open 
log fire as the rain patters against the 
window panes or the roof becomes laden 
with fresh-fallen snow? The making of 
a fireplace is a tedious job and the con- 
struction must be made upon certain 
mechanical principles, so that the flue 
and reflecting surfaces are most effi- 
cient. 

Build the chimney of flat stones and 
mortar around the space you have cut 
out in the rear of the cabin. Fig. 7 
shows a portion of the cabin wall and 
side of the chimney left open to show 
he interior. In laying the stones be 
ireful to keep the joints in each layer 
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from coinciding with those in the next 
layer above and-‘below. The timber A 
which arches the hearth must be heavy 
to withstand the weight of one side of 
the chimney above and must be covered 
on the exposed surface with mortar to 
prevent the flames from leaping up and 
firing it. An iron bar, if available, is 
really better. 

To secure a proper draft the throat 
of the flue opening at B is made narrov: 
(3 inches) by building the ledge C in 
ward. This shelf prevents too much air 
rushing down, and it also accelerates the 
draft upward. The flue passage should 
represent 10 per cent of the opening of 
the fireplace, thus the flue dimensions 
of 1 foot long by 3 inches wide will be 
amply large for the fireplace opening, 
the width of which is 4 feet, depth 2 
feet and height 2 feet. 

The slant of the shelf brackets from 
C to D is 45 degrees. Necessarily the 
base of the chimney will be large to en- 
close the ground space which the fire- 
place occupies within, but after reaching 
the shelf, C, and the arch log, A, one can 
reduce the chimney’s inside dimensions 
to a foot square and continue thus to 
the top. 

Fashion 9a irun crane to revolve from 
a pivot fixed at one side of the fireplace, 
E, and before the burning logs dig a 
small hole in which the bean pot is to 
rest over night. 








“WITH MANY MISGIVINGS WE ADMITTED SPOT TO OUR COM?ANY.” 


AN ALASKAN CARIBOU HUNT 
H. C. JACKSON 


‘““They’re coming,’’ shouted Lew, 
bursting through the door of my Fair- 
banks office, one bright morning the 
middle of September. ‘‘They’re coming. 
Close up shop, grab a gun an’ come on.’’ 
‘‘Keep your shirt on,’’ I remonstrat- 
ed, ‘‘and eluecidate.’’ 
‘*Well, it’s like this,’’ 


straddling a chair and facing me over 


continued Lew, 
the back. ‘‘Ferggyv’s just got in over 
the Circle trail. He drifted down the 
Yukon from the mouth of White River 
in a small boat an’ he reports that the 
advance herd of caribou are crossing be- 
tween Charlie River and Woodchopper 
Creek. He estimates there’s ten thou- 
sand in this one band.’’ 

oe ee 
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I mused. ‘‘That means the 


main run is going to cross farther to the 
east than usual.’’ 

‘*Yes, but they’ll begin breaking up 
in small bunches in another week or two 
an’ some of the big herd will be sure to 
be around the old hunting grounds at 
the head of the Twelve-mile on the Cir- 
ele trail. Besides, there’s the band in 
the Beaver River country which should 
be heading over toward the Salcha 
River, an’ we’ll be in their path. Time 
we got started.”’ 

‘‘No hurry,’’ I opposed. ‘‘Give them 
time to spread out. Further, if we start 
too early there will be rain and warm 
weather to spoil the meat.’’ Thus it 
was arranged that we leave Fairbanks 
about September 25th, hire a couple of 
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pack horses on Fairbanks Creek, twenty- 
six miles from the city, and start along 
the Cirele City trail on our annual pil- 
erimage for the legal limit of three car- 
ibou each. 

* * * * * * 

The movement of the caribou in that 
great triangle between the Yukon, the 
Tanana and the White River, where 
they have been more closely observed 
than in any other section, still remains 
something of a mystery. This much is 
known, however: About the last of 
July, from thousands of wooded valleys, 
where they have given birth to their 
young, the cows with their calves come 
out of the timber and seek the bare hill- 
sides. The cows then are in very poor 
condition with unkept, tick- 
bedecked skins; but, after a few weeks 
of feeding on the succulent reindeer 
moss of the hills they fill out, and their 
coats become smooth and full of life. 
Some little time after the cows have 
sought the open, the bulls, with the vel- 
vet mostly rubbed from their horns, fol- 
low up to the hills, and then begins the 
gradual of the 


"agged, 


formation creat herds 
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gathered for the annual rutting season. 
As the small bands join others, the whole 
are moving toward the northwest, where 
at some point to the north of the Yukon 
the concourse finally assembles. Then 
the tide of the animals sets back toward 
the south, the herds gradually breaking 
up as the rutting time progresses, until 
in the end they are scattered over the 
headwaters of the Beaver, the Chata- 
nika, the Big and the Little Chena, the 
Salcha, the Goodpaster, the Healy, the 
White Rivers and across to the south of 
the Tanana. 

The Indians know of the movement of 
the earibou, so, long before the advent of 
the white man and gun powder, had 
adopted easy means of laying in a sup- 
ply of winter meat. 
used was the caribou fence, for the car- 


The method chiefly 


ibou will not step over or leap an ob- 
stacle if he can help it. 
vo around, hence could be steered easily 
into giant snares or up to the ambushes, 
where the Indians with their bows and 


He prefers to 


arrows lay in waiting. To this day there 


remains an Indian-built caribou fence, 


forty miles in length, in a fair state of 
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preservation, on the headwaters of the 
Still more recently, 
or early last fall, to be exact, one of the 
miners on Eagle Creek, in the Circle 
City mining eamp constructed a caribou 
fence to turn the animals from the 
ridges down past his cabin, so that he 
would not be compelled to carry the car- 
easses needed for himself and dogs any 


Forty-mile River. 


great distance to the cache. 

One of the largest herds reported in 
the last decade was that which ranged 
up Birch Creek, opposite the mouth of 
Mastodon Creek in the Cirele camp, 
about eight years ago. Prospectors who 
saw it declare that it was a quarter of a 
mile wide and so long that it required 
two days to pass. 

Naturally such herds must leave a 
mark in passing, hence it is not surpris- 
ing that at some of the river crossings 
trails several feet in depth have been 
worn in the river banks. However, the 
caribou has his own mysterious motives 
which impel him to follow a slightly 
different route year by year, and so the 
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“THE LEADER WAS DOWN.” 






hunters never know just where to go to 
meet the herds and prefer to wait until 
the animals are reported to be approach- 
ing. One year, the fall of 1905, a large 
band came directly through the Fair- 
banks mining district, up and across the 
producing creeks, among the cabins, 
around the mining plants and sluice- 
boxes, down the track of the Tanana 
Valley Railroad, through the town of 
Chena and across the Tanana River at 
that point. With such a chance of fresh 
meat offered at the very doors of the 
miners, firearms were at a premium, 
while bullets were whistling up and 
down the creeks, until it was not safe 
for a man to stick his head above the 
eollar of his shaft. 

* * * * * * 

Ferggy’s report indicated that there 
would be no shooting elose to town that 
year, but Lew and I did not care. We 
wanted the outing. The caribou offered 
the best excuse, so a couple of days’ ex- 
tra travel each way meant nothing to us. 
True to our plans, we left the city 
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on the 25th for Fairbanks Creek, where 
our party was augmented during the 
night by Lew’s dog, Spot, a big, rangy 
nondescript animal, about as _ useful 
around camp as a sore thumb, which 
supposedly had been left securely tied 
back in town. The storekeeper at the 
ereek postoffice agreed to take care of 
Spot until our return and fastened him 
in a nearby shed. But Spot refused to 
be left behind, and hardly had we 
gained the ridge, three miles distant, 
when the exuberant canine came bound- 
ing along. 

*‘Oh, blankety blank!’’ I said, or 
words to that effect. 

‘*You spotted excuse for a real mala- 
mute, how’d you get here?’’ admonished 
Lew, and we paused for a consultation. 

‘*Better shoot him,’’ I advised. ‘‘We 
won’t get within a mile of a caribou with 
him along.’’ 

‘‘Couldn’t think of it,’’ protested 
Lew. ‘‘I’ll tie him up daytimes when 
we are out in the hills.”’ 

‘*Tying does not seem to interfere 
with his movements,’’ was my only com- 
ment, so with many misgivings we ad- 
mitted Spot to our company. 

At the point where we turned from 
the Circle trail eastward to follow 
around the head of the west fork of the 
Big Chena, we had our first experience 
with caribou. 

‘‘There’s a big bull on the next 





AND TWO COWS STALKED ALONG 
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dome,’’ cautioned Lew. ‘‘Tie the nags 
an’ dog, an’ we’ll make a sneak on that 
fellow.’’ 

A study of the lone animal through 
the glasses revealed a fine, large bull, 
with great branching antlers. He was 
standing quartering to us, 
something in the distance. 

‘*Probably looking at some herd over 
there,’’ commented my partner. ‘‘We’ll 
likely find a good bunch of ’em right 
close in.’’ 


gazing at 


Then began the stalk. Part of the 
distance we had a series of bushes, 
chiefly spruce trees four or five feet in 
height and spread out at the bases by 
the snows to a width of six feet. The 
next 600 yards, until the bulge of the 
hill would hide us, did not have any 
cover worthy the name, and we wormed 
our way along, face downward, stopping 
every yard or two to note if the old sen- 
tinel had discovered us. 

Somewhat winded, we crept under the 
brow of the hill and worked cautiously 
toward the top. 

‘*He’s still there,’’ whispered Lew. 
‘*Bear off to the right an’ we’ll be able 
to get up high enough for a clear view. 
Three hundred yards, I should say,’’ 
judged he when we reached a point 
where, by rising on our knees, we would 
have an open shot at the body. ‘‘Still 
he doesn’t see us. Must be mighty in- 


terestin’ whatever he’s looking at over 
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there. Are you ready? Well, when I 


say, ‘Now,’ cut loose.’’ 

We rose to our knees, and at Lew’s 
word ‘Now,’ both Springfields cracked. 

‘* Missed,’’ swore. Lew as the bull made 
no move:* Leaping to his feet he began 
working the bolt of his gun as fast as 
he could sight and pull the trigger. I 
followed his lead for two shots and then 
as the caribou did not move, I paused, 
open-eyed. Something I saw made me 
lower my rifle. 

‘*Hold on,’’ 


thing strange about that caribou. 


| called ‘*there’s some- 
’ 
Looks 
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ber of small sticks, after having been 
stuffed with twigs and leaves. The skin 
of one leg had come loose and was flop- 
ping about in the wind. 

Lew examined the hide interestedly. 
‘‘One,. two, three — twenty-one holes,’’ 
he counted, straightening up. ‘‘Reckon 
we ain’t the only easy ones. How 
many shots did you fire? Three? Six 
That’s nine. Well, there are 
others. It’s not surprising, either, for 
the thing is bound to be seen from the 
trail.’’ Then, as he looked back down 
over the way we had come: ‘‘ Wish I 


for me. 








“THEY BECAME SUSPICIOUS BEFORE REACHING A POINT-BLANK RANGE.” 


like he had more legs than necessary, 
and one of them’s loose, and blowing 
around in the wind.’’ 

‘‘Hey? What?’’ said Lew, furtively 
waiching the quarry as he slipped an- 
other clip into the magazine. 

‘*We’re jobbed, I think. 
let’s investigate.’’ 

For a hundred yards Lew earried his 
rifle at ‘‘ready,’’ then disgustedly low- 
ered the piece. 

It was a caribou; there was no mistak- 
ing that—or, rather, the remains of one 
that greeted us—the hide of a bull killed 
while his horns still were in the velvet 
and then crudely propped up on a num- 


Come on; 


could’ve seen those others crawling on 
their bellies. Do you suppose they were 
as graceful as we?’’ 

‘*That’s an excellent head and skin,’’ I 
remarked, turning to look at the stuffed 
figure. 

a that partner of 
mine thoughtfully. ‘‘It should be pre- 
served for posterity.’’ 

‘‘That’s right. These loose ends will 
whip round in the wind and become 
frayed,’’ I returned, with the same 
thought in my mind. ‘‘Got any ‘string 
in your pocket?’ 

Together we patched up the hide as 
best we could, tucked stray twig ends out 
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of sight, then descended to the trail. 

‘As fine a caribou as I ever saw,’’ 
mused Lew, looking back at the figure 
silhouetted against the sky. ‘‘ Wonder 
how long it will be before the next hunt- 
ers come this way.’’ 

After making camp on the West 
Fork we climbed the highest hills and 
domes and scanned the nearby ridges 
and heights, inch by inch, with our 
glasses. 

The third day, as we topped the near- 
est dome, it seemed to me, for an in- 
stant, that some of the patches of rein- 
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the man-scent sweeping down to them 
and began to stir uneasily. Then as I 


dropped a shot among them at long 
range, they started off in the direction 
where I knew my companion lay snugly 
hidden by the side of the caribou trail, 
which could be seen cutting plainly 
across the face of the next dome. 
‘*They’ll run right over him,’’ I 
thought, looking through the glasses at 
the animals stringing up the next slope 
behind their leader. Suddenly the bull 
in front swerved to the right and 
plunged down the hill when yet three 








‘WE WERE STUDYING THE ROUNDED DOMES THAT PROJECTED ABOVE THE TIMBER LINE 
AND IDLY WATCHING SOME CARIBOU IN THE FOREGROUND.” 


deer moss on the slope opposite us were 
in motion. 

‘*There’s our meat,’’ remarked Lew, 
as the patches of moss evolved them- 
selves into the white breasts and rumps 
of a small band of caribou. 

‘They seem to like the place,’’ as 
time passed by. ‘‘Guess it’s our move 
if we’re- going to get in range. I'll 
match you to see who works around to 
the windward an’ seares ’em this way.”’ 

In the hour that it took for me to 
gain a position on the slope behind the 
caribou I found that they had not moved 
far, but even as I looked they caught 


hundred yards from Lew’s hiding place. 

‘*Lordy,’’ I groaned; ‘‘the fool’s got 
buek fever and shown himself too 
soon.”’ 

‘His gun is talking now,’’ I added, 
as the distant ‘‘pop’’ ‘‘ pop’’ came up the 
wind, and then I made out Lew on one 
knee, firing for all he was worth. Nor 
was he doing such bad work, either, for 
suddenly the big bull went down, while 
a cow began lagging back. As I watched 
she finally toppled over—and—a eari- 
bou calf—no, Spot! by all that’s holy, 
came up and began worrying her. 

As Lew, crouching beside the caribou 
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“THE BULL STOPPED, POP-EYED.” 


trail had been picking out the animals 


he wanted, while impatiently waiting 
for them to get within one hundred 
yards, there was a joyous bark behind 
him and Spot, whom we had left se- 
curely tied in camp, bounded up with 
trailing rope, and began slobbering over 


his master. With an angry curse Lew 
struck the dog, then turned his attention 
to the caribou, which were back-pedal- 
ing to the best of their ability. They 
looked interesting to Spot, too, and with 
a volley of excited yelps he tore down 
the hill after them, overtaking the cow 
as she dropped; whereat he was exceed- 
ingly proud. 


‘*‘Tf it had been me,’’ I grumbled, as 
Lew told his tale of woe, ‘‘I should have 
pulled on the blasted dog before I paid 
any attention to the game. Perhaps if 
we put him out of the way we may be 
able to get a little shooting.’’ 


‘‘He means well,’’ excused Lew, who 
was not so peevish as he might have been 


had not two of the caribou come down 
for him. 

‘*Oh, yes, he means well. So did my 
little nephew when he took the hammer 
to the looking glass. It’s hard on the 
glass, that’s all.’’ 

Preparatory to getting the pack 
horses we dressed the game without 
more ado, for if the carcasses should be 
left more than half an hour they would 
have puffed up like balloons, from the 
gases generated by the reindeer moss on 
which the earibou feed. 

‘‘Some of the fringes of the big herd 
are swinging around this way,’’ said 
Lew that night. ‘‘We’ll have no trou- 
ble about picking up all we are al- 
lowed.’’ 

My turn came next day. Snugly en- 
sconced among some rocks we waited on 
a little band of four. They became sus- 
picious before reaching a point-blank 
range and so we secured but two. 

‘‘Only two more to shoot, an’ they 
only have just begun to head this way,’’ 
lamented Lew. ‘‘I see where we’ll have 
to take to hunting with that camera of 
yours.’’ 

So the camera was advanced to the 
place of honor on the firing line and 
we set about securing a good picture of 
caribou at close range. Here again Spot 
had a finger in the pie, but I am antici- 
pating. 

The next morning a bull and two 
cows stalked along the skyline above us. 
‘‘Snap ’em,’’ ordered my companion. 
‘‘There’s no chance of getting closer, 
an’ then we’ll cut loose.”’ 

To our disgust, however, we both 
missed and the three plunged over the 
hill out of range before we could get 
in our second shots. 

A little later I made out a lone bull 
coming up the hill toward us, and we 
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crouched down, while I set the camera 
on a rock and waited. Once more Spot 
had joined us, but Lew had a cord 
around his neck and was determined to 
hold the beast quiet. Slowly the bull 
advanced to the edge of the brush. At 
this Spot became interested and de. 
eided to go out and investigate. Lew 
pulled the dog down and sat on his 
head, but he waved his tail about, 
scratched up the moss and voiced his 
protest at this treatment. The bull 
stopped, pop-eyed, just inside the timber 
and refused to come nearer. 

‘*He’s close enough that it ought to 
make a fair picture,’’ commented Lew, 
as I snapped the animal. I thought so, 
too, but in this we were disappointed, 
for the caribou’s protective coloring left 
him very indistinct. 

“*Don’t shoot,”’ 


commanded Lew. 


‘*Here’s another bunch coming up the 


other way. You'll scare them.’’ 

So we left the young bull studying us 
thoughtfully and swung our battery on 
three fine animals that were picking 
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their way through the scattered trees of 
the slope. 

‘‘Tf you’d cut that dog’s. throat we 
might get a picture,’’ I growled. Still 
in justice to Spot, it must be said he 
was not to blame this time. The caribou 
were simply perverse enough to keep 
among the bushes instead of the open 
ground, and so another picture was ren- 
dered indistinct and unsatisfactory. 

**Well,’’ whispered Lew, ‘‘Ii guess 
there’s n+ use waiting. They are in nice 
range. We might as well pick out our 
last two. You take the leader an’ I[’ll 
take the hind one.”’ 

Both dropped at the first shot and the 
other sped away with Spot yelping at 
her heels. 

A day or two later, as we were study- 
ing the rounded peaks that projected 
above the timber-line and rolled away 
interminably in every direction, at the 
same time idly watching some caribou in 
the foreground, Lew clutched my arm. 

‘‘That’s the queerest caribou I ever 
saw. Swing your glass on it; there on 








“I STOOD GLOATING OVER THE MAGNIFICENT OLD RAM.” 
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the side of the middle dome across the 
valley, just above that pile of rocks. 
Pick it up do you?’’ 


** Caribou?’ That’s no earibou. 


That’s a sheep,’’ I declared. 
There hasn’t 
been a sheep in these hills for ten 


‘*Get off your perch! 


years.”’ 

That’s one. It’s not so 
strange, either. There are sheep up on 
the head of the north fork of the Chena 
and plenty of them way behind us in the 
White Mountains of the Beaver River. 
This boy must be changing pastures. 
Come, let’s get him. We _ haver’t 
reached the legal limit in the sheep 
line.’’ 

‘*Kasier said than done. 
sharper than ours, an’ he’s near the top, 
so we can’t well get above him. We’ll 
have to wait till he moves over the brow 
of the hill. Then we’ll make a break for 

This we did, but it was three hours 
later when we finally toiled cautiously 
to the top and peered around. Nowhere 
was that fine white ram to be seen. 

‘‘T sure hate to leave him after that 
elimb,’’ said Lew. ‘‘He’s round here 
somewhere lying down. I favor siwash- 
ing it for the night.”’ 

We knocked over a couple of ptarmi- 
gans with our .22s, which we always car- 
ried, and went into camp a quarter of a 
mile down hill, where we found some 
dry stunted spruces. 

During the night the mereury must 
have dropped to zero and consequently 
we spent a shivery time by the open 
fire. But it had its good points, for it 
did away with the tendency to loiter in 
bed in the morning, so by daylight we 
were on the highest peak with glasses in 
action looking for Mr. Sheep. As the 
mists slowly lifted we finally made out 


‘*Don’t care. 


His eyes are 


the ram on a rocky ridge leading up to 
a roundtop about a mile distant. 

‘*He’s ours if we can get above him,”’ 
declared Lew. ‘‘Sheep always hit for 
the high spots when seared.’’ 

We worked around to the next dome 
and peering down saw the old ram slow- 
ly moving down the slope, perhaps a 
thousand yards below us. 

‘*We’ll drop a few bullets down there 
an’ he’ll come pelting up this way for 
all he’s worth,’’ opined Lew. 

That is what happened. It was really 
too easy, for he came within fifty yards 
of us and stopped. We could not miss. 

As I rose and stood gloating over the 
magnificent old ram Lew brought me 
back to earth with: 

‘* Well, our job is cut out for us. It’ll 
take us all day to pack this meat over to 
our ecache.’’ 

‘*You’d kick if you were going to be 
hung,’’ I commented. ‘‘Here we’ve 
picked up the only sheep seen around 
these hills in a coon’s age and you aren’t 
satisfied.’’ 

‘*Yes, I am; only I’m wondering how 
far it is to our tent.’’ 

Part way to camp Spot greeted us 
with a broad smile in token of his joy 
at his escape from captivity. I cussed 
him, happy to think that he had not 
broken loose in time to spoil our sport, 
and the cussing was quite in order, too, 
for we found on reaching the tent that 
he had eaten all of our bacon after free- 
ing himself. 

Still, language did not worry Spot 
He absorbed it with equanimity or it 
rolled off his back like water from a 
duck, and by the manner in which he 
waved his tail as we marched back to 
town, I am satisfied he considered him- 
self responsible for the success of the 
entire hunt. 











Intelligence! Well, when a big black 
bass darts up from somewhere and de- 
liberately stops and looks over the min- 
novy adjusted on your hook with the 
greatest care and nicety, and after due 
inspection satisfies himself that the 
thing has something on it that ‘‘ doesn’t 
look good to him,’’ gives you the merry 
‘‘ha! ha!’’ and with a flirt of his tail, 
disappears from whence he came—if he 
didn’t move a little gray matter, show 
me. 

Some time ago Mr. John Burroughs 
wrote an interesting article on the in- 
stinct of birds and animals. The con- 
clusions he has arrived at after many 
years of careful observation are some- 
what at variance with the ideas of the 
average observer along these lines. Mr. 
Burroughs believes that intelligence, as 
understood by the human race, is en- 
tirely eliminated from the makeup of an 
animal. It is always refreshing to read 
Mr. Burroughs’ views on any subject, 
as he always draws his inferences from 
personal knowledge and _ observation. 
That there is a difference between in- 
stinct and intelligence there can be no 
question, and with the animal kingdom 
it is undoubtedly as Mr. Burroughs 
says: ‘‘An animal for the most part 
knows all that is necessary for it to know 
as soon as it reaches maturity.’’ This 
is without doubt just as the Creator in- 
tended it should be, with the object in 
view of permitting them to live their 
lives along the lines of the least resist- 
ance, without the power of imagination 
as to their future welfare. 

Relative to the intelligence of fishes, 
we have a more limited means of ascer- 
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taining their capacity for understanding 
than with land animals, as their natural 
environment precludes the possibility of 
accurate observation at all times. Every 
aquariest, angler or fish culturist has, 
without doubt, observed certain manifes- 
tations which have given the impres- 
sion that fish actually do possess a cer- 
tain degree of intelligence aside from 
what is thought to be the inherent qual- 
ity of instinct. 

That fishes do possess a memory there 
can be no question, as there are numer- 
ous instances which can be cited to 
prove this assertion, but, as to just what 
extent memory may be allied to intelli- 
gence and to what degree it may be in- 
fluenced by instinct, is a problem which 
would be difficult to solve. 

I have a paper before me prepared by 
Prof. L. Edinger, entitled, ‘‘Have 
Fishes Memory ?’’ in which the subject 
is treated quite exhaustively, from 
which I take the following excerpts: 

‘‘Herr Wallan of Mayence had tamed 
a rainbow trout to such a degree that 
it took food from his hand. If he caught 
it by the tail and raised it out of the 
water it would not approach him for 
three or four days. Similarly a macro- 
pod, which Herr Schott of Ludwigs- 
burg, had repeatedly teased with a little 
board, for some time kept away from 
him at feeding hour. Many observers 
have noticed tame goldfish resume their 
timorous habits after being chased by 
eats and blackbirds. 

‘*In general, fish, even such as have 
grow particularly shy 
and disturbed. At a 


not been tamed, 
on being chased 


water gate near Raunheim numerous va- 
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rieties of fishes, as Herr Buxbaum de- 
termined by marking individuals, take 
up their position for days together in the 
eddy richly impregnated with oxygen. 
They rise to the surface and can easily 
be removed from the water. This state 
of affairs continues for only a short 
time. Soon fish-eating birds collect 
about the sluice and at first their booty 
is plentiful. Before long, however, the 
whole congregation of fishes sink as 
deep down as possible in the water. 

‘‘T am informed that a pike which 
had taken up a permanent stand left it 
when it had been shot at; two others 
acted similarly when they had come 
into contact, respectively, with a pike 
hook and a net. 

‘‘Wishermen are well aware that in 
places in which a great deal of fishing 
has been done are for some time avoided 
by fish. Various experiences seem to 
point to the fact that fishes in some way 
reeognize or at least avoid objects be- 
lieved to be noxious to them. Thus fish- 
ermen think that the hook must be deep- 
ly buried in the bait or the fish will not 
bite. Herr Buerob, master of fisheries 
in Weimar, writes that, though a large 
pike did not recoil from persons passing 
his permanent place, even when tickled 
with a whip, it disappeared instantly 
at the sight of a pike hook. Later it was 
found that it bore the marks of having 
been pricked on a former oceasion. If 
a net is dragged through a swarm of 
earp, kept and fed for breeding pur- 
poses, various observers report that for 
a week or two they remain away at feed- 
ing time, and nothing can induce them 
to appear. 

‘*Herr Jaffe in Stanfort, a breeder of 
great experience, also noticed that the 
clothing of a keeper went far in deter- 
mining the confidence of his trout, and 
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that they seemed loath to approach him 
when he changed it.’’ 

I have made observations similar in 
many respects to the above. Fish in 
ponds that are habitually fed learn to 
recognize the attendant on his approach. 
I have also observed that they know the 
customary time for feeding, as after the 
usual hour has passed they lose their ac- 
tivity and do not approach their feed- 
ing places with the same eagerness man- 
ifested at the regular time. 

I maintained in my office, for several 
years, a large aquarium stocked with 
faney goldfish, which I fed regularly 
every morning. They recognized me as 
soon as I stepped in the door, and col- 
lected in the eustomary spot, giving 
every evidence of expectancy and anti- 
cipation of being fed. Certainly this 
must be memory. Instinct teaches them 
to hustle for their food just as with land 
animals and to flee from their enemies, 
but that they can remember from one 
day to another, or even for several inter- 
vening days, is very evident. 

Tt well’ remember when I was a lad at 
my father’s trout hatchery how we used 
to demonstrate the memory of the fish 
which had been caught from the stream 
with rod and reel and transferred to the 
ponds. After they had become domes- 
ticated it was discovered that the waving 
of a fishing rod over the pond caused 
great consternation and fright among 
them, while in other ponds in which the 
trout had been reared from infancy, the 
same motions created no alarm what- 
ever. The inference is that they had 
never forgotten the shape and appear- 
ance of the implement which was the 
cause of removing them from their na- 
tive element. 

The late Seth Green was a firm be- 
liever in the intelligence of fishes, and 
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also that they possessed some means of 
communication one with another. ‘This 
belief was brought about after many 
years of close observation. The follow- 
ing are some of the incidents given by 
him to corroborate his opinion in this di- 
rection : 

‘*In the winter of 1840 I hunted deer 
and fished for lake trout in and around 
Bonaparte Lake, just north of Herki- 
mer County, New York, in the Adiron- 
dacks. I fished, putting down one hun- 
dred hooks through holes in the ice 
about eight rods apart. These hooks 
were baited with good-sized minnows, as 
full of life as though at liberty. After 
the lines had been down the first night 
I took from them in the morning twenty- 
five good, big trout. Each successive 
morning I took less and less, until on 
the eighth day the number had dimin- 
ished to seven or eight. But every bait 
was gone from every hook as on the first 
morning when I made the big haul. I 
knew the trout hadn’t all been taken 
from those waters, but it was also ap- 
parent that I couldn’t catch any more 
without removing my tackle, so I cut out 
new holes in the ice and moved down 
about a quarter of a mile. There my 
results were in the same ratio as the 
first, and I had to move again in seven 
or eight days. One day I ran a line of 
hooks in such a direction that one of 
them came right over a rocky bar where 
there was open water. I decided to make 
an experiment with this hook. I fas- 
tened the upper end of the line to an 
overhanging piece of brush, so that 
nothing could interfere with the bait be- 
low without making the bush wriggle. 
Then I lay down to watch. Very soon 
the brush began to wriggle in a lively 
fashion. Looking down in the water I 
saw a magnificent trout experimenting 
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with the minnow attached to the hook. 
Keeping as close to the minnow as pos- 
sible he repeatedly snapped at it very 
cautiously, reopening his mouth before 
he had fairly closed it, so as to prevent 
swallowing anything he did not want. 
When the minnow in its flight would 
go as far as the line would permit, the 
trout made a forcible snap at it, so as 
to cut it almost entirely from the hook. 
Down to the bottom sank the minnow 
and down to the bottom darted the trout, 
gobbling it down at a mouthful, know- 
ing it was now safe to do so. Well, that 
was a pretty sharp trick of his, and it 
was just that way of doing things under 
the surface that had compelled me to 
that 
trout and every one in the same waters 


move so frequently. How came 
to adopt this identical mode of reason- 
ing, conclusions and tacties, except by 
means of a language which informed 
him exactly what had been the disas- 
trous consequences with trout which, on 
the other hand, had taken the bait with- 
out precaution and strategy? Of course, 
all the fish, even in the same locality, 
were not privileged to see the struggles 
and capture of the unfortunate ones. 
But there were few of them that didn’t 
know of it just the same. 

‘*However, I set my wits to work to 
circumvent this sherwd method of 
theirs and beat them at their own game. 
I managed it so that when I found a line 
wriggling I could drop it suddenly to 
the bottom, in which case the trout in- 
variably darted down, and just as in- 
variably swallowed the minnow, hook 
and all. The trout might have beaten 
me on this point also if I had given them 
a chance to get their heads together and 
gossip over the matter till they could 
agrce on some new tactics, but I didn’t. 

‘*My experience with these lake trout 
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convinced me that fishes to a consider- 
able extent live in families, and are both 
local and domestic in their habits, on 
the same general plan as human beings, 
and perhaps more so, for as a rule those 
of the same clan do not encroach on the 
territory of their neighbors. To illus- 
trate this assertion: In 1837 a company, 
of which I was a member, began fishing 
for lake trout off Port Hope, Ont. The 
first year it was not an uncommon thing 
for us to catch one hundred and fifty 
trout of ten pounds each on three hun- 
dred hooks. The next year the number 
caught at the same place dwindled down 
to one hundred; the next to about fifty, 
and in less than six years it was im- 
possible to catch more than a dozen or 
fifteen on three hundred hooks in the 
same place. Moreover, the few we did 
eatch weighed three or four pounds 
apiece only. We had caught that family 
all out, and you could not cateh any 
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more there for years. I had precisely 
the same experience afterwards off Co- 
bourg, Grafton and Colbourn.’’ 
Apropos to this subject, I find the fol- 
lowing in my note book, taken from the 
writing of one of the old-time authors, 
whose name I have forgotten: ‘‘That 
certain senses are bestowed on all ani- 
mals, intellectual as well as instinctive, 
is too evident to the man of science and 
the angler to require proof. The trout 
of much-fished waters become possessed 
of a knowledge, a cunning and a wari- 
ness which are worthy of all respect.’’ 
While the possibility of a fish lan- 
guage may appeal to many as being ex- 
tremely visionary, it would, at the same 
time, be equally remarkable if the move- 
ments and methods pursued by them 
eould be executed without some means 
of intelligent communication aside from 
what might be attributable to instinct. 








J. W. Mann, wife and the cook. 

















The “Colonel’’—W. H. Jones, 


The above pictures were sent to us by W. H. Jones, of Waco, Texas, who, in com- 


pany with J. W. Mann and wife, also of Waco, 


enjoyed—some rare sport last fall with 


deer, javelina, quail, cats and other game on their ranch, which lies near Laredo, Texas, 


thirty-five miles from the border of Mexico. 
besides ab out 100 quail. 


specimens of javelifias and cats, 


Nine nice bucks were killed, and several 





PIKE'S WANDERINGS IN COLORADO 
EUGENE PARSONS 


The centenary of the death of Zebu- 
lon Pike draws attention again to the 
soldier-explorer who discovered Pike’s 
Peak. The story of his wanderings in 
the Rocky Mountains is a thrilling chap- 
ter in Colorado’s history. 

The name of Zebulon Montgomery 
Pike has been honored above the aver- 
age; it has been given to counties in a 
number of states and a massive moun- 
tain in Colorado was 
appropriately named 
for him. His death 
in the suecessful as- 
sault on York (now 
Toronto), Canada, 

April 27, 1813, was 

attended by cireum- 

stanees bordering on 

the romantic, which 

have been related in 

histories and become 

familiar to  schocl- 

boys, who look upon 

him as a hero. Pike’s 

portrait hangs in In- 

dependence Hall, in 

Philadelphia, and his 

head adorns innum- 

erable postal cards. 

Edition after edition of his journals 
have been published and yet the char- 
acter of the man and the story of bis 
deeds are not so well known as they 
should be. 

The exploits of American explorers in 
the early days of the republic are for- 
gotton; their achievements have fallen 
into neglect, except perhaps one or two 
striking occurrences that have been kept 
fresh in memory by peculiar cireum- 
stances. 


Pike’s expeditions through Louisiana 
in 1805-7 are notable events in the be- 
ginning of our great West. 
of Pike’s ‘‘Travels’’ annotated by 
Coues, is a treasury of information re- 
specting the routes of this famous ex- 
plorer on his Western expeditions. Dr 
Coues went over the ground traversed 
by the exploring party, and he succeed- 
ed in tracing the line of march with 
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approximate _—aceur- 
acy. The results of his 
researches are freely 
drawn upon by the 
writer of this article. 
Space is lacking for 
an account of Pike’s 
Mississippi 
from St. Louis to the 


voyage 


upper waters of this 


great river. 

Zebulon Montgom- 
ery Pike started on 
his second expedition 
July 15, 1806, and 
he was gone nearly a 
returning to 
(after 


year, 

this country 

his Mexican tour ) 

July 1, 1807. His 
experiences were in respects 
unique. From St. Louis the 
set sail up the River in 
charge of the Osage captives, who were 
returned to their homes in Western 
Missouri. Then Pike (now captain) and 
his men proceeded overland through 
JXansas to the Pawnee village on the Re- 
publican River, near the Kansas-Ne- 
braska boundary. Thence they struck 
across the country to the southwest un- 
til they reached the Arkansas River, 


LIEUTENANT ZEBULON PIKE. 


some 
party 
Missouri 
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wher? the party separated (October 28). 
Lieutenant Wilkinson with five soldiers 
descended the river, while the leader 
went up stream with fifteen men. Two 
weeks later they entered what is now 
Colorado. 

On November 15th Pike got his first 
glimpse of the Rockies. The most prom- 
inent object in sight was the Grand Peak 
(as he ealled it), afterward named in his 
honor Pike’s Peak. About a week later 
the explorers camped on the present site 
of Pueblo and built a log breastwork for 
protection. This done, Pike, with three 
men, started on the afternoon of No- 
vember 24th to make a side-trip to the 
Grand Peak. This proved to be a bigger 
undertaking than he had anticipated. 
‘“We marched at 1 o’clock,’’ he writes 
in his journal, ‘‘with an idea of arriv- 
ing at the foot of the mountain, but 
found ourselves obliged to take up our 
night’s lodging under a single cedar 
which we found in the prairie, without 
water and extremely cold. Our party 
besides myself consisted of Dr. Robinson 
and Privates Miller and Brown. Dis- 
tance twelve miles.”’ 

The next day they marehed some 
twenty-two miles (as he figured it) in 
the hilly country along Turkey Creek, 
and at nightfall encamped at the base of 
an intervening mountain (that is, an 
eminence in the group of mountains to 
the south of Pike’s Peak). In the morn- 
ing they began the ascent of this moun- 
tain. ‘‘Found it very difficult’’ (Pike 
writes in his diary, November 26th), 
‘*being obliged to climb up rocks, some- 
times almost perpendicular; and after 
marching all day we encamped in a 
eave, without blankets, victuals or wa- 
ter.’’ On the following day they con- 
tinued their march, and in about an hour 
reached the top. To his surprise he saw 
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the summit of the Grand Peak (Pike’s 
Peak) some fifteen or sixteen miles to 
the north. ‘‘It was as high again as 
what we had ascended, and it would 
have taken a whole day’s march to ar- 
rive at its base, whence I believe no hu- 
man being could have ascended to its 
pinnacle. This, with the condition of 
my soldiers, who had only light over- 
alls on, no stockings, and were in every 
way ill-provided to endure the inclem- 
ency of the region; the bad prospect of 
killing anything to subsist on, with the 
further detention of two or three days 
which it must occasion, determined us to 
return.”’ 

It is a question as to what mountain 
Pike and his companions ascended. 
Cheyenne Mountain (9,948 feet in alti- 
tude) lay directly in his path, and to the 
west of it is Mount Rosa (11,427 feet). 
Those who have been over the ground 
declare that ‘‘the peak from Cheyenne 
Mountain does not have the appearance 
indicated by Pike in his diary.’’ It is 
by no means improbable that he scaled 
Mount Rosa or some other peak of the 
front range. 

On November 29th they were back in 
their Pueblo camp, after an absence of 
more than five days. The following day 
the party broke up camp and marched 
up the Arkansas. It snowed, and their 
progress was slow. On December 5th 
they camped within the present limits of 
Canon City or nearby. They were now 
in the shadow of the Rockies. Here they 
remained several days, scouting and siz- 
ing up the situation; then they started 
northward, up Oil Creek, in the direc- 
tion of South Park. This trip was be- 
gun on December 10th. A month, later 
they were all back in the Canon City 
camp. For convenience of reference 
the record of this journey to the head- 





THE COLLEGIATE RANGE, COLO., ALL THE PEAKS OF WHICH RISE OVER 14,000 FEET. 
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waters of the Arkansas and Platte riv- 
ers is given day by day. It is to be re- 
membered that Pike was not always ac- 
curate in his estimate of distances trav- 
eled. 

December 10-12, 1806—Marched north 
by Oil Creek, some thirty-five miles, to 
a place on Ten Mile Creek, west of the 
Cripple Creek district. 

December 13—The party cross the 
Park Range, the dividing ridge between 
Arkansan and Missourian waters at an 
elevation of over 9,000 feet. Camp at 
the head of Eleven Mile Canon, near 
the South Platte River, in South Park. 

December 14-16— Follow up _ the 
Platte, which was frozen over; find 
traces of deserted Indian camps. 

December 17—On the headwaters of 
the Platte. Camp about two miles west 
of Hartsel’s ranch. 

December 18—Leave 


South Park, 


PIKE 


THIS RANGE. 


marching through Park Range by Trout 
Creek Pass (9,800 feet high) to the Ar- 
kansas, ‘‘which here was about twenty- 


five yards wide, ran with great rapidity 
Pike then sup- 


9? 


and was full of rocks. 
posed it to be Red River. 

December 19-21—F rom a point a lit- 
tle north of Buena Vista, Pike ascends 
the Arkansas and camps in the shadow 
of Mount Harvard (14,375 feet) of the 
Collegiate Range; to the east towered 
Marmot Peak of the Park Range. 

December 22—Marches with two men 
northward to a high point on a moun- 
tain, where he sighted the sources of the 
Arkansas to the north of Leadville. 
Probably Pike was then somewhere be- 
tween Granite station and Twin Lakes. 
This was the farthest north reached by 
the expedition. At no time did Pike 
eross the Continental Divide. 


December 23-25—Return down the 
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Arkansas; march southward past Mount 
Princeton, and camp a little north of the 
Salida of today. In the mountain fast- 
ness near Brown’s Canon they killed 
eight buffaloes; the explorers spend a 
miserable Christmas in camp, drying 
buffalo meat. 

December 26—Leaving Mount Sha- 
vano behind, the party proceed south- 
ward some seven or eight miles to the 


north end of the Sangre de_ Cristo 
Range. 


December 27-31—Continue down the 
Arkansas, in a southeasterly direction, 
over a very rough, precipitous route ; the 
men were obliged to make sleds and haul 
the loads taken from the horses, averag- 
ing about ten miles a day. 

January 1,-1807—They approach the 
Grand Canon, or Royal Gorge. Two 
hunters of the party kill a bighorn ram 
(Ovis montana). 

January 2—The soldiers make a diffi- 
cult march near and in the stupendous 
chasm; distance only one mile. The 
horses have bad falls down precipices; 
one is shot. 

January 3—‘‘We pursued the river,’’ 
says Pike, ‘‘and with great difficulty 
made six miles by frequently cutting 
roads on the ice and covering it with 
earth, in order to go round precipices.”’ 

January 4—On this day the sixteen 
men of the expedition were divided into 
eight straggling parties; they were en- 
tirely without provisions; Pike has a 
hard time of it in the Royal Gorge. In 
his journal is this entry: ‘‘I marched 
about five miles on the river, which was 
one continued fall through a narrow 
immense cliffs on both 
sides. Near night I came to a place 
where the rocks were perpendicular on 
both sides * * * hungry, weary and 
dry.’’ 


channel, with 
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January 5—In sore straits for fouod. 
Pike escapes from the gorge and 
reaches his former Canon City camp, 
which he had left December 10. 

January 6-9—The stragglers arrive. 
The men build a blockhouse on the north 
bank of the Arkansas. 

January 10-13—They put in these 
days hunting and taking observations. 
Pike prepares for the trip southward ‘‘to 
find the Red River.’’ 

January 14—Two men are left in the 
Canon City camp in charge of baggage 
and the remaining horses. Pike and the 
others set out on foot, each carrying a 
load of about seventy pounds, consist- 
ing of Indian presents, tools, arms, pro- 
visions, ete. Respecting this fearful 
march southward Coues writes as’ fol- 
lows: ‘‘The terrible trip Pike now ven- 
tures to make should not have been at- 
tempted in the dead of winter, with his 
miserable outfit. Pike was brave to ex- 
cess, as we know; that and the myste- 
rious crux of the orders he had from 
Wilkinson about the Spanish business 
must excuse this particular piece of fool- 
hardihood. A more experienced moun- 
taineer, with any concern for his own 
life, to say nothing of the lives of his 
men, would not have bucked up against 
those mountains under such circum- 
stances.’’ 

January 15-16—The explorers pur- 
sue a southerly course along Grape 
Creek through the Wet Mountains to a 
point in the Wet Mountain Valley about 
six miles north of Silver Cliff. 

January 17—They make a long and 
difficult march past Silver Cliff, then 
southeast to the base of the Wet Moun- 
tains (not far from Rosita), then south- 
west to the edge of the Sangre de Cristo 
Range somewhere near Spring Creek or 
Horse Creek. In _ recrossing Grape 
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Creek they got their feet wet, and before 
they halted for encampment at 8 o’clock 
in the evening the feet of nine men were 
frozen. The thermometer stood 1814 
degrees below zero. Says Coues: ‘‘This 
day was disastrous, as a culmination of 
misery already endured by the handful 
of half-naked and more than _half- 
starved adventurers for whom. still 
more acute suffering was in store. The 
wonder is not at any error in distances, 
but that any intelligible itinerary of 
such a journey has reached us from the 
splendidly brave young fellow, who so 
rashly led his companions into such a 
death-trap. But for the buffalo which 
were wintering in the Wet Mountain 
Valley, not a man would have escaped 
with his life. Whatever the exact spot, 
this is the place where poor Sparks and 
Dougherty were abandoned with frozen 
feet.’’ 

January 18-19—The party being 
without food, Pike and Robinson take 
the field to hunt something to preserve 
existence ; they stay out all night; a buf- 
falo fortunately passed by and was 
killed; with heavy loads of meat they 
return to camp. ‘‘On the countenances 
of the men was not a frown nor a de- 
sponding eye,’’ remarked Pike; ‘‘all 
seemed happy to hail their officer and 
companions, yet not a mouthful had they 
eaten for four days.’’ 

January 20-21—The balance of the 
meat is brought to camp. Pike recon- 
noiters to find a place to cross the San- 
gre de Cristo Range. 

January 22—Sparks and Dougherty 
are abandoned, their feet being frozen 
so badly they could not proceed. Two 
others could walk ‘‘only without loads, 
by help of a stick.’’ 

January 23—Again without provi- 
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sions and snowbound, the plight of the 
soldiers is indeed desperate, yet they 
keep on, proceeding along the base of 
the mountains to the ultimate forks of 
Grape Creek. 
January 24-26—When they are near 
the boundary of Custer and Huerfano 
counties things come to a erisis. For 
the first time on the expedition Pike is 
discouraged. 
tentedly, and receives a severe repri- 
mand from the leader. 
buffalo having been shot, they are 


A private speaks discon- 
By good luek a 


saved. Three more buffalo are shot and 
the meat dried. 

January 27—Leaving Menaugh be- 
hind, the eleven men of the party set 
out to cross the mountain range. ‘‘ After 
a bad day’s march,’’ says Pike, ‘‘through 
snows in some places three feet deep, we 
struck on a brook which led west.’’ 

January 28—Following the little 
stream westward, the explorers cross the 
Sangre de Cristo Range through the 
Sand Hill Pass (also called Medano 
Pass, Musie Pass and Williams Pass). 

January 29-30—They pursue a south- 
erly course along the western base of Si- 
erra Blanea, reaching the Rio Grande 
del Norte near the present town of Ala- 
mosa. 

January 31—They descend the river 
to the Rio Conejos. Going up this trib- 
utary of the Rio del Norte about five 
miles, they halt. Pike establishes him- 
self in a stockade and awaits develop- 
ments. His journeyings in Colorado 
were about at an end; they were now in 


Spanish territory. After his capture 


by the Spaniards an extended Mexican 
tour followed, lasting four months be- 
fore Pike set foot on the soil of the 
United States at Natchitoches, July 1, 
1807. 

















SOME BOOTS AND SHOES WORN ON BIG-GAME HUNTS. 


HUNTING FOOTWEAR 
J. A. McGUIRE 


The selection of a good hunting shoe 
or boot is a problem hard to solve, at 
least to the satisfaction of all hunters 
and for all kinds of hunting. I have al- 
ways maintained that as much real “‘leg 
weariness’’ in the hills is caused by ill- 
fitting shoes as from over-exertion. If 
a man’s feet are in good shape he can 
stand many more miles a day of climb- 
ing and travel than if they are sore. 
Onc of the best wearing pair of boots 
the writer ever had was purchased fif- 
teen years ago from a man in Philadel- 
phia named Smith. These boots were 
worn on no less than ten big-game hunts 
—not constantly on each hunt, but on 
many constantly and on others only as 
a change—until while hunting sheep in 
Montana in the fall of 1911, when the 
guide showed a liking for them, and they 
were presented to him. The uppers 
when given away seemed to be as good 
as ever, and yet they had outworn sev- 


eral pairs of half soles. They were just 
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as water-tight when given up as when 
worn only six months. The principal ob- 
jection to these boots was in the fact that 
the leather, which was heavy, would 
wrinkle too much in the instep and 
above the heel, making the cords of the 
foot sore. These are portions of the 
walking anatomy that must be carefully 
guarded. Leta hunter once get the heel 
cords chafed, and it means sometimes a 
week of rest before they are in shape 
again; and the effect is almost as dis- 
astrous if the imstep cords should be- 
come sore through chafing. When the 
first symptom of such soreness is felt, 
either quit and go to camp, or else rem- 
edy the evil by cutting the boot (if the 
instep is chafed), or inserting some stiff 
pasteboard or bark (if the heel) against 
the heel cords. These remedies are only 
suggested as temporary until you can 
get to camp, when you should change 
to another pair of boots or shoes. 

If your hunting boots have been tried 
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and found all right for the particular 
use to which you desire to put them, it 
is not necessary to take along another 
pair for the heavy work; but by all 
means, in any event, take a pair to 
change into when, tired and sore, you 
get back to camp. These latter may be 
an old pair of cast-offs from city use, a 
pair of shoe pacs or a pair of moccasin 
shoes (the kind put out by the Russell 
Moeeasin Co. of Beloit Wis., are ideal 
for such use). 
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to be worn steadily for a week before a 
hunter would harden his feet to them, 
to be useful on long tramps over rocky 
or down-timber country. And yet one 
of my intimate hunting friends who an- 
nually takes his vacation in the Big 
Horn Mountains of Wyoming says, after 
becoming accustomed to them for work 
where there is no snow on the ground, 
he would use nothing else. There must 


be something to this, considering the ex- 


tensive use to which the Indian puts 














FIG. 5—HIGH ARCTICS AND LOW-CUT GERMAN SOCKS FOR COLD WEATHER WHERE 
MUCH WALKING IN SNOW 


If, however, your hunting boots have 
not been tried before, do not depend on 
one pair, but take another of somewhat 
different style and make, so that they 
will not be apt to have the objections 
that may be found in the first pair. 

I have in the past been a little preju- 
diced against the common shoe pac, not 
from experience, but from what I have 
heard hunters say of them. I had 
through use learned to like moccasin 
shoes for lying around camp and for 
short strolls for deer or reconnoitering 
trips. But I imagine they would have 


NOT 
IS NECESSARY 


moceasins. 
tender feet, 


3ut for me, with naturally 
it would seem that I never 
could get my lower appendages used to 
them for long, full-day trips over rough 
country. It has always seemed to me a 
pity that at the very time a man needs 
to get all the advantage possible from 
his underpinnings (on a big-game hunt- 
ing trip, for instance) he has to weight 
down his feet and his body with heavy 
boots and clothing to such a degree that 
if a bear attacked him on an up-grade 
he would be about as helpless as a tyro 


in swimming water, If I could wear 
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moccasin shoes even ‘‘semi-occasionally’’ 
on a big-game hunt for an all-day tramp 
I certainly would do it, if for no other 
reason than to be able to occasionally 
jump a log free without fear of one foot 
becoming heavy before I got half way 
over. 

But to shoe paces again: The preju- 
dice above mentioned, I am glad to say, 
did not keep me from ordering a pair of 
these while on a hunting trip last fall in 
New Brunswick. One of the guides 
wore a pair with soles, the paces being 
made from heavy, durable leather, and 
he and his associates praised these so 
highly that I decided I wanted to try 
them. So before I left I gave him the 
price (he said the kind he used and 
which he advised me to use above any 
other could only be procured in Freder- 
ickton), and he is to send them to me 
when received. If these prove to be all 
that 1s claimed for them by the guides in 
question, I will find a panacea for at 
least one of my greatest hunting trou- 
bles. And then I will be glad to tell 
my brothers more about it, as well as 
some of our hunting boot and shoe man- 
ufacturers. 

At the present time I am confining 
my footwear equipment to a moceasin 
boot (Fig. 4) and a moccasin shoe (Fig. 
3) made by Russell, to a made-to-order 
pair of shoes (Fig. 2) for sheep hunting 
(sometimes with canvas leggins), and to 
a common pair of elk-hide shoes (Fig. 
1)—not real elk hide, but so ealled on 
account of the special process used in 
tanning—that are light and which I like 
for very steep mountain climbing for 
sheep when there is no snow on the 
ground and a !ong, hard day’s tramp 
is anticipated. 

For ordinary hunting, such, for in- 
stance, as that experienced in going for 
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elk, moose, bear, lion, ete., I believe these 
moceasin boots (Fig. 4) cannot be 
beaten, at least by any boot now on the 
market. They are fairly water-tight (I 
have yet to see boots that will not leak 
a little after an all-day tramp in melting 
snow), are lighter than the average 
hunting boot, are reasonable in price and 
are fairly durable. These sentiments, of 
course, are subject to any change of 
heart that I may experience after using 
my much-looked-for shoe paces from New 
Brunswick. 

I do not consider that the ideal foot- 
wear for hunters has as yet been put 
out. Whether eventually it will be re- 
solved down to shoes and leggins, or 
boots, remains to be seen. There is strong 
argument in favor of shoes and leggins, 
and yet there is much prejudice in the 
hills against them. One of the greatest 
things in their favor is the better ankle 
freedom afforded; another is_ their 
lightness, for if you want to cut in 
weight, you can reduce more by using a 
light pair of shoes and canvas leggins 
than with any hunting boot I know of. 

About the warmest outfit I have ever 
found for cold-weather hunting, where 
little walking is done—such, for in- 
stance, as lion and cat hunting in win- 
ter and bear and lion hunting in late 
fall—is a pair of high arcties and low- 
cut German socks (see Fig. 5), with one 
or two pairs of heavy woolen socks next 
the skin. My reason for cutting off the 
German socks and practically making 
felt slippers of them is that in this shape 
they are not cumbersome about the 
ealves and afford better ankle freedom. 
When the trousers are tucked beneath 
the woolen socks there is no need,of ex- 
tra covering there for warmth. But I 
must say_that about the poorest excuse 
for a walking shoe on snow or ice-cov- 
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FOR COLD WEATHER. 

Nee eh Geman auoaes thee tae high ercties. 
two Weed ln very cola weather. 
ered ground is these same arcties. For 
hunting, where a reasonable amount of 
walking is to be done; that is, enough to 
keep warm, they never should be resort- 
ed to. But where the hunter is continu- 
ously on horseback in very cold weather 
they are about as comfortable a shoe as 
can be found, in combination with the 
German socks and woolen socks above 

mentioned. 

Some men with whom I have hunted 
(and I myself have not been entirely 
free from the objection, either) have 
found that these arctics have a penchant 
for sweating the feet. In order to over- 
come this trouble I have known men to 
use common walking shoes inside the 
areties, and inside the walking shoes one 
or two pairs of heavy woolen socks. 
This seems to eliminate the sweating 


propensity entirely, and at the same 


time the supplementing of the walking 
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shoe in place of the German socks has a 
tendency to greater warmth. 

[ am not advising this aretie-German 
sock proposition except in cases of ex- 
treme cold, as where you can do without 
them and keep warm, the hunting boot 
have them 
‘*beaten a mile’’ for all-around work 


and heavy woolen socks 


Now, a word as to hob-nails: I used 
to think 
smooth-headed nail was good enough for 


round, 


that the ordinary 


me. In fact, I used these for many years 
until I learned better. 
ated out of that class and used for 
awhile the rough-headed nails. These 
were better, because of softer metal, but 


Then I gradu- 


later I used the Hungarian hob-nails 
(the ones shaped like a pyramid), and 
these I thought the acme of perfection 
at the time. They are, too, in most every 
kind of hunting where you are not al- 
most constantly in the rocks, as in sheep 
and goat hunting. For this class of 
work I use the lumbermen’s screw calks, 
No. 4, coming fifty in a box with wrench 
to serew them on, at 50 cents a box. The 
points on these calks are a quarter of an 
inch long, and while many object to 
them on account of their tendency to 
tripping the wearer, yet I have used 
them so much that I am not bothered 
with this trouble. The calks are made 
in other styles, one coming with a blunt 
point, another with a longer point, and 
still another with a very long, sharp 
point; but the No. 4 is my preference. 
These calks have several advantages 
over even the Hungarian hob-nails 
Sometimes in soft leather the hobs will 
not hold, but it is very seldom that the 
serew calks refuse to stay, even in the 
‘‘mushiest’’ (when wet) kind of sole 
leather. If one or two should become 
lost it is no trouble to screw in another 
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in about the same place. The ealks will 
hold you on a sidling rock when the 
hobs would slide with you. Projecting 
farther than the hobs, they more readily 
adjust themselves to the uneveness of the 
rock surface than the hobs. In stepping 
on logs the hobs will slip when the valks 
will hold you fast. The ealks are lighter, 
because you only need eight or ten in 
the fore sole and six or eight in each heel. 
More, of course, can be used, the above 
being the minimum number advised. 

I always believe in taking plenty of 
heavy woolen socks on a hunting trip. 
Ordinarily I wear two pairs of such, 
changing them to one pair heavy and 
one pair light woolen, and then again to 
two pairs light woolen or one pair heavy 
socks, as circumstances may demand. 
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As the first of these photographs was 
taken of my footwear after returning 
from New Brunswick, where the calks 
are not so necessary, Figures 2 and 4 
have the Hungarian hobs. 

* * * * * * 

The following table of the weights of 
the boots and shoes shown may be of 
interest in comparing them with the 
weight of an ordinary pair of street 
walking shoes, which is about two 
pounds. 
Moceasin shoes (Fig. 3) 
Store shoes (Fig. 1) : 
Made-to-order shoes (Fig. 2)...2% Ibs. 
Moceasin boots (Fig. 4) 
High areties (Fig. 5) 
Low-cut German socks (Fig. 5). 
Ordinary pair of street walking 
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134 lbs. 





Cut No. 2. 


In the Skagit River Country of Washington 


The 
from a 
August. Cut No. 1 
above the water and has been 
per’s cache, comprising the winter supply 


above 


photographs were sent us by 
successful fishing trip, lasting 30 days, 
shows a high bridge spanning Ruby —Creek. 
taken out twice by high water. 
of grub, weighing over a ton. 


J. B. Gale of Linden, Wash., after returning 


Skagit River, Wash., last 
The bridge is 90 feet 
Cut No. 2 shows a trap- 


on the Upper 














A BUNCH OF COWS AND CALVES TRAPPED FOR SHIPMENT TO ARIZONA AND WASHINGTON 


SHIPPING ELK BY RAIL 


WILL B. SHORE 


Trapping and shipping elk in ecarload 
lots from the over-stocked country in 
Yellowstone Park and Montana in the 
vicinity of Gardiner has proved to be a 
wonderful success. 

Last season was the first time this 
experiment was ever tried on such a 
large scale, and many things were 
learned about handling elk jn this way 
which have been a great help, and now 
elk can be caught, loaded in cars and 
unloaded with a loss of about 1 per cent. 
The price of trapping and loading is 
about $5.00 per head. 

The cars are divided into two com- 
partments (just ordinary stock ears are 
the best, as palace cars are too warm), 
and the elk are classed, the cows being 
separated from the calves, which are 
weaned at this season. The large bulls 


are dehorned. ‘The cars are screened 
with burlap strips, tacked inside ear, ex- 
tending up about five feet, so the ani- 
mals do not become frightened at the 
numerous people wishing to get a close 
look at them. 

The elk are fat and in fine shape at 
this time in the winter, and this is one 
reason they can be handled with a small 
loss. 

Season before last the elk were very 
poor and weak, as they always are in 
March. Some claimed elk whilé in cor- 
rals became so frightened at people 
watching them that they died as a result 
of fright, but that has not happened this 
year. I don’t think fright is a factor to 
be considered in the death fate, unless, 
of course, one gets seared at -the spec- 


tators and injures himself by jumping 
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CORRALED, READY TO 
against a fence or getting stepped on, 
or something like that. The elk soon 
after being trapped become accustomed 
to man and do not get very much fright- 
ened It is best to keep a bunch of elk 
in corral a few days before shipping 
them. On a _ long-distance shipment 
like that to Arizona the elk will be un- 
loaded every twenty-four hours, and al- 
lowed to feed and rest in stock yards 
twenty-four hours before again being 
loaded. 

All the elk are caught in Yellowstone 
Park, and to get a car load it is neces- 
sary to first get a permit from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior at Washington. 
Henry Anderson and Walter Hoppe, at 


BE LOADED ON CAR. 


Gardiner, Mont., are the only persons 
engaged in this unique industry of trap- 
ping and shipping elk. They are both 
experienced and will put the elk into the 
ears in first-class shape. 

There have been 441 shipped to date 
this season. They expect to ship 100 
more About 500 to 800 elk can be taken 
from the range without missing them. 
The following is a list of cars and their 
destination : 

One car (40 elk), to Enumelaw, 
Wash.; 1 car (40 elk), to. Snoqualimie, 
Wash.: 2 ears (50 elk), to Pipp, Cal.; 
1 car (50 elk), to North Yakima Wash. ; 
2 cars (50 elk), to Clearfield, Penn.; 1 
ear (25 elk), to Renobo, Penn.; 1 ear (25 
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FEEDING OVER 200 ELK CAUGHT IN CORRAL AT GARDINER, MONT. 


elk), to Marlington, W. Va.; 2 cars (80 
elk), to Flagstaff, Ariz.; 1 car (40 elk), 
to Pomeroy, Wash.; 1 car (40 elk), to 
Lothrop, Mont.; 1 car (25 elk), to Salt 
Lake City, Utah; 1 car (40 elk), to Bo- 
nito, Mont.; 1 car (40 elk), to Boulder, 
Mont.; 1 car (25 elk), to Walla Walla, 
Wash. ; 1 ear (25 elk), to Savoy, 8. D.; 
1 ear (25 elk), to Lyons, Colo.; 1 car 
(40 elk), to Ashmore, Mont.; 1 ear (40 
elk), to Deer Lodge, Mont.; 1 car (25 
elk), to Hot Springs, Va.; in crates, 9; 
23 ears; 734 elk, total shipments 1913 
Loss, less than 1 per cent. 

The two cars shipped to Renobo, 
Penn., and Marlington, West Virginia 
went through under the care of Howard 
Eaton of Wolf, Wyo., without losing a 
single elk. Mr. Eaton only loaded 
twenty-five elk in a car—twelve in one 


side, thirteen in the other. He built wa- 
ter troughs and feed racks in the ear 
and did not unload between 
and his destination. 

The two ears shipped to 


Gardiner 


California 
also arrived at their destination without 
a loss. The eighty elk shipped to Ari- 
zona went through with the loss of only 
one animal. 

Everyone is interested to know how 
elk will do in the mountains of West 
Virginia and in Pennsylvania. ‘This 
never was an elk country, and it will be 
an experiment to stock those states with 
elk. The elk should propagate rapidly 
in the mountains of Arizona, California 
and Washington. This new step in re- 
stocking the country with elk will be of 
interest to all sportsmen. 





AN EXPERIENCE WITH AN ALLIGATOR 


DEWEY AUSTIN COBB 


I had seen alligators, and taken pot 
shots at them as they lay asleep on the 
mud banks of our Southern rivers and 
lagoons, ever since I was big enough to 
be allowed to use firearms; but that they 
were ever a peril to be guarded against 
by man, or dangerous to his domestic 
animals, I did not learn until I encoun- 
tered the ugly monsters in the regions 
in South America, which are annually 
overflowed by such rivers as the Ori- 
noeo, and Amazon, 

The latter has an annual rise of 40 
feet, for a distance of 2,000 miles from 
the sea, and overflows a tract larger 
than the state of New York, so that the 
river steamers enter and reach points 
which have no other means of marketing 
their produce, as no roads can be main- 
tained in this section. 

When the river falls, many of these 
lagoons, owing to the uneven surface of 
the land, are not drained by the chan- 
nels where the water entered them, but 
are dried up by the sun. Every fish 
that has lost this way of escape is 
doomed to a horrible death; but this 
condition makes them the alligator’s 
paradise. He has only to thrash the 
stagnant water with his powerful tail 
to stun and bring to the surface fish 
enough to gorge himself at his leisure. 

But this blissful condition is too good 
to last; he must plod back to the river, 
often many miles, or starve; and it is 
at such times that he becomes danger- 
ous. When the land emerges, and the 
grass springs up, the owners of cattle 
and horses must improve the oppor- 
tunity at once, for it soon dries up. To 
do this, they must often ‘‘swim the 


stock’’ over creeks and pools, both morn- 
ing and night, because beasts of prey 
make the protection of the home corral 
necessary after it is dark. This gives the 
famished saurians their chance. As they 
enter the deep water, a colt or ealf is 
singled out, and seizing it by one leg, 
which is erushed in the awful jaws, it 
drags it to the bottom, and holds it until 
it is dead, when he eats it at his leisure. 
If -a dog enters one of these pools for a 
bath, one hears a yelp, and the victim is 
seen no more. 

It was while fishing in one of the 
ereeks by which the water flows back 
to the river, that one of our party had a 
narrow escape from at least the loss of 
a leg. Choosing a place where the creek 
was about 10 feet wide, with high, per- 
pendicular banks, we stretched a purse 
net entirely across it. The cord for 
closing the purse was fastened to a stake 
in midstream, a few feet above it. Our 
host, Captain Valdez, stood by the rope, 
in water a little above his knees. I stood 
on the high bank directly above him, to 
give the signal when to close the purse, 
as from his position near the water he 
could not see the fish as they entered it. 
Half a dozen Indians who accompanied 
us, went up the stream a few rods, and 
entered water to drive the fish down tu 
the net. They came down, thrashing the 
water and shouting to frighten our 
quarry into the net. 

From my elevated position I could see 
the fish come trooping down ahead of 
the drivers and many of them enter the 
purse of the net. Captain Valdez was 
too near to see anything below the sur- 
face of the water. I was about to give 
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the signal to close the purse, when a 
dark, shadowy something, moving 
stealthily along the bottom, attracted 
my attention. At first I took it to be a 
log moving along the béttom of the creek 
with the current; but as it came more 
directly under me, there appearea like 
a picture on a plate in the developing 
pan, first an ugly snout and head with 
piggish eyes, then the barrel-like bulk 
of a huge alligator, creeping stealthily 
towards Captain Valdez’ bare legs. In- 
stinctively I shouted to him his danger, 
but if he heard me at all, he thought I 
I was trying to help the fish drivers, 
and paid no attention. 

By the time I got his attention by 
shouting his name, the ugly head was 
within a foot of his leg, with open jaws. 
I had been vexed with myself for taking 
my heavy rifle up the steep bank, but 
now it was my only hope of diverting 
the monster’s attention. There was not 
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more than a foot of water covering his 
head and I was so nearly directly above 
him that there was little refraction tv 
allow for I took a quick aim at the spot 
I guessed his brain would be, and fired. 
I expected a terrible commotion to fol- 
low the shot, but there was not a ripple, 
as Captain Valdez asked, ‘‘ What is the 
matter, what are you shooting at?’’ He 
had not even suspected danger, until the 
Indians dashed forward through the 
water, shouting, ‘‘Alligator!’’ They 
had found him under a bank, but did not 
know that it had gone down the stream. 

By our united efforts, he was dragged 
along the bottom to a point where the 
banks were less abrupt, and rolled out. 
He measured a little over 12 feet in 
length, and evidently nearly starved to 
death, for his skin lay in folds about his 
body. By a lucky chance, the bullet had 
entered his brain, killing him instantly. 








A Nature Soliloquy 


I don’t care much for politics, and less for fashion’s show; society don’t 








care for me, nor I for it, I know; I don’t care much for business for you 
have to cheat to win; the churches are so full of style, religion can’t break 
in; for every-thing thats run by man, Is more or less a fraud; the only 
thing I’ve found that’s true, is nature, gift from God, I’ve never had her 
lie to me, another thing I’ve learned; She doesn’t talk about you, every time 
your back is turned. 

I love to get out in the woods, as far as I can go, and watch the stately 
branches, gently weaving to and fro. I like to hear the babble and the 
gurgle of the stream; I like to hear the song birds and the mightly eagle 
scream; the squirrels scold and chatter, and the crow caw-caws in glee; 
while the drumming of the pheasant joins the blessed symphony; the fern- 
dell and the little cove, the rocks and tiny rills, the peaceful green of val- 
leys, and the monarchs, called the hills; I sit and talk to all of them, my 
meaning well they know, for I learned to speak their language, in my boy- 
hood, long ago. 

Some men aspire to glory in the fickle world of fame; and rest content 
with laurels they have gathered to their name; but I wouldn’t trade the 
friendship, that I have with wood and rill, for the glories of a kindom, or 
anything you will; for wordly things are fickle, and men are much a fraud; 
but in Nature you are dealing with a thing direct from God. 


CLIFF CRAWFORD. 
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bu\ hauwcey Thomas 


No. 13—The Blanket 


The first thing a man sees on entering 
this world, as a general rule, is a bed, so 
we might as well begin the same way. AS 
beds are never meant to keep any one 
cool, nor to ward off sunstroke—except in 
the cities—we here will deal with them 
only from the stand points of warmth, dry- 
ness, and safety against crawling and 
creeping things, with an especially keen eye 
on their weight, compactness and place in 
the pack. Any bed is warm, dry and com- 
fortable if it weighs enough; take a one- 
hundred-ton haystack as an example. On 
the other hand, one can have a very nice 
light warm bed from the breast skins of the 
Iceland eiderdown duck, but it is a bit ex- 
pensive. I once saw a robe of it that could 
almost float a moment in the air it was so 
light, yet it was an inch or two thick, and 
cost I have forgotten how many thousand 
dollars. We will see what we can do be- 
tween these two extremes. 

The kind of bed one has is determined 
largely by two things—what he can pack, 
and what he can pay. We will here lay 
aside all dime novel romance about the 
proverbial chap who blithely “rolls in his 
blanket” and calmly goes to sleep by the 
fire, regardless of snakes, centipedes, 
skunks, roots and rain. I am afraid my 
iron constitution might get rusty, and I do 
not want a skunk to nibble my cheek when 
I am about nine thousand miles from one 
of Mr. Pasteur’s anti-hydrophopbia squirt 
guns, or to have a bug set up house keep- 
ing in my inner ear. I hate earache, and 
especially the bug variety. It is like a 
mule using your brain for a foot ball 
when that waxed-in bug begins to kick 
about the plumbing. _Nix. I’m not in the 
hero business, so let’s go over to the de- 


partment store and see what they have. 

About the first thing the necktie expert 
will hand us will be a piece of felt some- 
thing like a cross between a Brussels car- 
pet and one of these dining room pads the 
women folks put under the table cloth. He 
will call our attention to its armor-like 
good points and assure us that “no cold can 
get through that.” Of course not, he is 
perfectly right, for the simple reason that 
such a thing as “cold” does not exist: it is 
only comparative absence of heat, and 
what we are after is something soft to 
keep the heat of the body in bed and we 
will let the “cold” take care of itself. 
Having subdued the clerk and convinced 
him that he has some escaped ones, per- 
fectly harmless though, to deal with, we will 
first get measured for our bedding just as 
we do for our overcoats. There is no sense 
in a small man packing a blanket wide 
enough for Taft or long enough for Lincoln. 
A safe rule is to have the blanket not less 
and a foot and a half is bet- 
For a six 


than one foot 
ter—longer than a man is tall. 
foot man, therefore, this means a 
and-one-half-foot blanket, or one measuring 
just ninety 90) inches. In a house it is 
all right to sleep with a bare head, but not 
out of doors, and we really can’t pack a 
bedroom around, don’t you know, and a 
hat makes the poorest night cap yet in 
vented. I’d much rather have bourbon. Se 
have the blanket long enough to cover yov 
easily from head to heels, and tuck in u» 
der the feet comfortably. 

Those big safety pins are fine, I know, tc 
hold a bed together, but they will get lost 
one by one, and then, too, a man wants of 
ten to use his blanket, or one of them, for 


an overcoat. Of this, There 
419 


seven- 


more later. 
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No. 13—The Blanket 


The first thing a man sees on entering 
this world, as a general rule, is a bed, so 
we might as well begin the same way. AS 
beds are never meant to keep any one 
cool, nor to ward off sunstroke—except in 
the cities—we here will deal with them 
only from the stand points of warmth, dry- 
ness, and safety against crawling and 
creeping things, with an especially keen eye 
on their weight, compactness and place in 
the pack. Any bed is warm, dry and com- 
fortable if it weighs enough; take a one- 
hundred-ton haystack as an example. On 
the other hand, one can have a very nice 
light warm bed from the breast skins of the 
Iceland eiderdown duck, but it is a bit ex- 
pensive. I once saw a robe of it that could 
almost float a moment in the air it was so 
light, yet it was an inch or two thick, and 
cost I have forgotten how many thousand 
dollars. We will see what we can do be- 
tween these two extremes. 

The kind of bed one has is determined 
largely by two things—what he can pack, 
and what he can pay. We will here lay 
aside all dime novel romance about the 
proverbial chap who blithely “rolls in his 
blanket” and calmly goes to sleep by the 
fire, regardless of snakes, centipedes, 
skunks, roots and rain. I am afraid my 
iron constitution might get rusty, and I do 
not want a skunk to nibble my cheek when 
I am about nine thousand miles from one 
of Mr. Pasteur’s anti-hydrophopbia squirt 
guns, or to have a bug set up house keep- 
ing in my inner ear. I hate earache, and 
especially the bug variety. It is like a 
mule using your brain for a foot ball 
when that waxed-in bug begins to kick 
about the plumbing. _Nix. I’m not in the 
hero business, so let’s go over to the de- 


partment store and see what they have. 

About the first thing the necktie expert 
will hand us will be a piece of felt some- 
thing like a cross between a Brussels car- 
pet and one of these dining room pads the 
women folks put under the table cloth. He 
will call our attention to its armor-like 
good points and assure us that “no cold can 
get through that.” Of course not, he is 
perfectly right, for the simple reason that 
such a thing as “cold” does not exist; it is 
only comparative absence of heat, and 
what we are after is something soft to 
keep the heat of the body in bed and we 
will let the “cold” take care of itself. 
Having subdued the clerk and convinced 
him that he has some escaped ones, per- 
fectly harmless though, to deal with, we will 
first get measured for our bedding just as 
we do for our overcoats. There is no sense 
in a small man packing a blanket wide 
enough for Taft or long enough for Lincoln. 
A safe rule is to have the blanket not less 
than one foot—and a foot and a half is bet- 
ter—longer than a man is tall. For a six 
foot man, therefore, this means a seven- 
and-one-half-foot blanket, or one measuring 
just ninety 90) inches. In a house it is 
all right to sleep with a bare head, but not 
out of doors, and we really can’t pack a 
bedroom around, don’t you know, and a 
hat makes the poorest night cap yet in 
vented. I’d much rather have bourbon. Se 
have the blanket long enough to cover yov 
easily from head to heels, and tuck in u» 
der the feet comfortably. 

Those big safety pins are fine, I know, tc 
hold a bed together, but they will get lost 
one by one, and then, too, a man wants of 
ten to use his blanket, or one of them, for 


an overcoat. Of this, There 
419 


more later. 
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are various ways of wearing a blanket, you 
know, both in foot and horse back, a la 
Indian. If you are going to take an over- 
coat along, then tip the porter, crawl into 
your berth, and good night. For its weight 
and bulkiness an overcoat is about the 
coolest garment known; it is all tail. Half 
its weight and size in a soft fleecy sweater 
—or underwear—is far warmer, and you re- 
member any thing, even a haystack, is 
warm if big and heavy enough. 

For the average sized man, standing 
from 5 feet 8 to 6 feet, the 90-inch blanket 
is about rfght, both for a bed and a coat. 
Now we hit a snag. Almost all blankets 
are “double,” that is, connected at the 
bottom, and are longer than they are wide. 
They are made for indoor beds, not for out- 
door sleeping, hence their usual form. And 
what we need is a single blanket exactly 
square. The reason will be given in a 
minute. Also the colors would scare a 
blind man in the dark, to say nothing of the 
stationary rainbow at each end. Privately, 
I think blanket designers bust have a ha- 
bit of getting drunk on colored inks, judging 
from these tinted D. T.’s piled up on the 
counter. So we will put the red blankets 
sadly aside, for no one but a heap big chief 
wants to go around like a house afire. The 
grays and browns are better, except for 
that infernal. end stripe. Even army 
blankets have it, why? not even the Secret 
Service can find out. But here’s a secret, 
taught me by certain blanket manufac- 
turers and salesmen: You are likely to 
find the best wool in the white blankets. 
Also, shoddy is easiest hidden in the red 
blankets, or in the gray. White blankets 
usually come larger than colored blankets, 
unless the store carries a large line of 
bedding. Almost any store with any 
blankets at all usually has some large white 
blankets of good quality when all their 
colored blankets are of medium size—say 
about five by six feet—and of poor stuff. 

So if you want to have just what you 
want, you will probably have to buy white 
blankets ninety inches wide, couble, and 
with maiden blush borders. Take them, 
cut them into squares ninety inches each 
way, then hie them unto the dye man and 
have them made what solid, borderless col- 
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or you will, be it black, gray, blue or brown. 
A dark iron, or oxford; gray will probably 
give the best results in the long run, with 
solid blue or brown as second choice, and 


black last. If the border is too pronounced, 
you may have to have them blue or brown 
or black, as it would show in the gray. 
Better ask the dye man before buying. Now 
the dyeing won’t hurt them in the least, as 
the blankets will probably have to be 
washed many times before they are worn 
out, lost, or more probably stolen. In a far 
countree, remember, blankets and guns, 
whiskey and tobacco are usually the four 
forms of local coinage, and have to be 
guarded like money, especially from the na- 
tives. Of washing blankets, and wool in 
general without shrinkage, we will speak 
later. 

Now, the reason we want our blanket 
square in shape is this: It wears better as 
an overcoat, it is more convenient to handle 
under all circumstances; all you have to do 
is to grab it, and not be eternally turning 
it around—and for one man to sleep under 
in bed it can be folded lengthwise, thus 
giving you a long, narrow blanket of just 
the right size, 90x45 inches, or of course, 
just 74%4x3 ft. 9 in. Now, if two men wish 
to sleep together, which increases the 
warmth fully one third, then two square 
blankets can be so folded as to measure 


just 5 feet by 7%, again the right 
size, and three layers thick. Still colder- 
and three men can_ spoon like § sar- 
dines under blankets 5 feet wide. If each 


has a square blanket this gives four thick- 
nesses over all three men and _ “five 
thicknesses over one of the end men. 
This end man can thus spare a coat 
or sweater for the other end man, while 
the man in the middle does not need 
either the extra layer of blanket or 
the extra coat to be as warm as the out- 
side men. With four men, each with a 
blanket 90 inches square, all sleeping to- 
gether, they each can have four layers of 
blanket, with the inside men yielding extra 
coats to the outside men, or taking turns 
in the warmer inside places. Of course 
this is counting ‘all the blankets on top, but 
the proportion of blanket thickness per man 
holds good whether the blankets be used 
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all on top, or part top and part bottom. It 
will be found that, except on snow perhaps 
or on frozen ground where no fire can be 
built to thaw it out, that it pays to have 
about twice as much blanket on top as un- 
der one. It is a bit colder at first, but in 
time the body warms the ground. But more 
of this in its proper place, when we will 
see how different kinds of beds can be 
made out of natural surroundings, according 
to circumstances. Just now we are con- 
sidering the size and kind of blankets we 
want, if in fact we want blankets at all? 
There are fur robes, you know, and com- 
forts, both of cotton batting and of variou- 
kinds of down and feathers. 

One of the softest, warmest, lightest 
and cheapest blankets—or robes?—in the 
world is made of woven rabbit skins. Not 
sewed together, but cut into stripes, curled or 
twisted, then woven loosely much as one 
would darn a sock. But fur is not practi- 
cal for a wet country; it is too hard to dry 
out, and this is the objection to comforts, 
especially a cotton comfort, and to sleep- 
ing bags that are sewed up fast and tight. 
But more of sleeping bags later. Under 
some circumstances a snoring sack can’t be 
beat! 

But to get back to one man and his 
blankets. For several reasons two single 
blankets are much better than one heavy 
blanket, and the ordinary double blanket— 
connected at the foot—is without reason ex- 
cept manufacturer’s custom. With two or 
more square blankets a single sleeper can 


easily fold a sleeping sack 30 inches wide 
by 90 inches long, thus giving him three 
thicknesses and no blanketing wasted in 
useless width merely to keep part of the 
camping ground in out of the night air. 
Three blankets will thus give six thickness’ 
on top and three under, or any proportion 
a man wants to make out of nine layers. 
And remember there is no open space down 
either side, nor at the folded-under foot of 
this dream bag, and there is plenty to 
cover your head. In such a folded arrange- 
ment one has plenty of room to curl up if 
he wants to, although this is a bedroom 
habit and is soon over-come when sleeping 
out of doors, which results in much saving 
of necessary bedding. 

When one learns to kick a “hip pocket” 
in the ground with the toe of his boot, or 
dig it out with a stick—the crown of your 
hat is the proper shape and size of this 
hole—and to sleep straight out, and un- 
consciously to sort of whirl in his blankets 
when turning over, then he can wrap them 
around him much closer and with still 
more thickness, providing they are square 
and large enough and he has several com- 
paratively light blankets instead of one 
heavy one. It is often a good scheme, if 
you are sure you will not have to get up 
in a hurry in the night, to wrap one blanket 
closely around the legs and the body from 
the armpits down, then use the other—or 
others—from head to heel as usual. But 
more of this later, perhaps. “Good Night.” 
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Effect of the Weeks-McLean Bill on Migratory Birds 


Now that the Weeks-McLean bill giving 
federal protection to migratory birds, which 
was characterized on the floor of the House 
as “the most radical legislation ever pro- 
posed in this country,” has become a law, 
the American Game Protective and Propa- 
gation Association, which engineered the 
passage of the measure, is being swamped 
with inquiries as to how and when it will 
be put into effect. In answer to these, the 
following statement has just been issued: 

“An amendment to the Weeks-McLean 
bill, which was made just before final pass- 
age, makes mandatory the adoption by the 
Department of Agriculture of suitable regu- 
lations prescribing closed seasons, having 
cue regard for zones of temperature, breed- 
ing habits and times and lines of migratory 
flight. The bill provides that when these 
regulations are prepared they shall be made 
public and that a period of three months 
shall be allowed before final adoption, in 
order that they may be examined and con- 
sidered, and that public hearings may be 
granted if this is deemed advisable. 

“At the present time it is impossible to 
say how much time will be required to 
draw up these regulations. The matter will 
be entrusted to the Biological Survey, which 
is a bureau of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and while much of the requisite data 
has already been collected in connection 
with the Survey’s other activities, it will at 
least be necessary to compile available in 
formation on migrations and breeding hab- 
its in different sections o7 the country, and 
coordinate it with the proposed regulations 


in view. It may be found advisable to make 
more exhaustive investigations of these 
problems to supplement those which have 
been carried out for other purposes. In any 
case, it will be impossible for the new law 
te take effect in time to protect the birds 
during the breeding season, which is at 
hand, and unless unforeseen difficulties 
arise it will unquestionably be in cperation 
before the migrations of 1914. 

“Ths regulations imposed will prohibit ab- 
solutely the killing of those song and insec- 
tivorous birds whose value to agriculture 
greatly outweighs their food value. Notable 
members of this class are robins, black 
birds and bobolinks. In a general way it is 
safe to say that migratory game birds such 
as ducks, geese, swans and shore birds, will 
be protected from the time they mate in the 
spring until their young are full grown. As 
these birds mate earlier in some parts of 
the United States than in others, hard and 
fast rules governing open and closed sea- 
sons cannot be made for the whole country, 
but zones will have to be created and shoot- 
ing seasons determined in accordance with 
conditions in each zone. Additional protec- 
tion in certain zones, or for the whole coun- 
try, will probably be given to some species 
which are now threatened with extinction, 
until they have increased beyond the danger 
point. Likely candidates for this special 
consideration are the woodcock, in many 
localities, the woodduck, trumpeter swan, 
whooping and sandhill cranes and many va- 
rieties of shore birds. 

“An important provision in the bill which 
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should not be lost sight of says: ‘That 
nothing herein contained ghall be deemed to 
affect or interfere with the local laws of 
the states and territories for the protection 
of non-migratory game or other birds resi- 
dent and breeding within their borders, nor 
to prevent the states and territories from en- 
acting laws and regulations to promote and 
render efficient the regulations of the De- 
partment of Agriculture provided under this 
statute.’ As most states already have laws 
which will fulfill the requirements of the 
federal law, no new restrictions will be 
placed on their citizens, unless in the mat- 
ter of better enforcement, and as the laws 
were made to be enforced there can be no 
logical objection to this. In the fight to 
secure this legislation it was plainly shown 
that the better sentiment in those states 
which now allow spring shooting, and the 
slaughter of song birds, is decidedly against 
these practices, and it was made evident 
that all real sportsmen and all thinking peo 
ple will welcome federal action to put a 
stop to them where it has been impossible 
to secure state action. Besides gratifying 
such people, the new measure will remedy 
a great injustice which is at present suf- 
fered by sportsmen in states which have 
adequate game laws through the fact that 
gunners in neighboring states have greater 
cpportunities to shoot and, therefore, get 
more than their rightful share of birds. 
“The details connected with the enforce- 
ment of the Weeks-McLean law are yet to 
Le perfected, but the state authorities will 
probably take the most active part in mak- 
ing it effective, as in the case of the Lacey 
Act. The latter is a federal statute which 
prohibits traffic in game under the inter- 
state commerce clause, in states where it is 
unlawful to sell it. When this act was under 
discussion its adversaries maintained that 
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a larg? and expensive force would be neces. 
sary to make it effective, but experience 
has proved that a very small appropriation 
was needed, as the local wardens were glad 
to enforce it. The same will be true of the 
legislation just passed. The appropriation 
of $10,000 which it carried will prove suffi- 
cient for immediate needs, and considering 
the importance of the law and the money 
it will save the country there is no doubt 
that Congress will increase the appropria- 
tion when necessary. 

“Besides the one already mentioned, an- 
other amendment was made just before the 
bill became a law. This was to satisfy con- 
stitutional objections, and it provides that 
the imposition of fines or imprisonment for 
violation of the act shall be in the discre 
tion of the court instead of the Department 
of Agriculture. In this connection it is grat. 
ifying to note that one of the most able law. 
yers in the country expressed the opinion 
that the Supreme Court would sustain the 
Weeks-McLean law when he heard the de. 
cision it has just made in favor of the con. 
stitutionality of the white slave law which 
was passed in July, 1910. 

“Now that the principle of federal protec. 
tion of migrants has been recognized, il. 
should logically be extended to internationa: 
protection. Senator Root has introduced a 
resolution requesting the President to pro- 
pose to other North American countries the 
negotiation of treaties for the mutual pro- 
tection of migratory birds. Senators Weeks 
and McLean are in favor of this proposal, 
and will prove powerful allies in getting it 
through. The National Association has al- 
ready commenced to lay plans with every 
hope that the same protection will be given 
to our migrants when they are beyond our 
borders that we have just accorded them 
while they are with us.” 


Outing Disappointments 


BEAR. 
You have been in the mountains on a 
hunting trip the allotted time. Tomorrow 


you must leave. It has been your ambition 
for years to kill a grizzly, to shoot him in 
the open, in a fair, sportsmanlike way, A 
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Ranch buildings on the Leek home, Jackson, Wyo. 











Perhaps the camera shook a little. 


short distance from camp a bait has been 
placed, and this afternoon you get there 
early. You have great expectations. To- 
night he may come. The birds chirp in the 
trees above where you lie concealed, and 
the squirrels chatter at their work gathering 
their winter’s supply of food. Now the 
shadows begin to grow more dense, the 
sounds of nature to grow less, then cease. 
The slight breeze that blew in your face is 
gone. All become silent. The air begins 
to feel chilly; it is nearly night. Will he 
come while you can yet see the sights of 
your rifle? You are alert for the least noise 
or movement. 

What is that dark place in the shadows 
near the bait? It wasn’t there a moment 
ago, but you did not see it come. While 
watching, it moves, a shadowy form with- 
out a sound. Now it comes a little nearer, 
as if suspicious, and stands with forefeet on 
a log, questioning, facing you, and listening, 
a great grizzly! With a slight movement 
your rifle is at your shoulder. Though most 
too dark, you feel you can not miss, as the 
distance is less than fifty yards. The shot 
rings out in the still evening air. The griz- 
zly is gone! But you saw nothing leave. 
Cautiously you approach the spot. Here is 
where he stood, but no bear is in sight. Per- 
haps it was a little too dark and you over- 
shot. Perhaps the gun trembled a little. You 
wend your way back to camp, very disap- 
pointed. 

SHEEP. 

The sheep were just beyond the rocks 
from me, already within 100 feet. I had been 
working for years to get a photo of wild, 
free mountain sheep, taken in the open, as 


a sportsman should. Perhaps this was the 
chance. I had my camera extended for 24- 
inch focus. This barred instantaneous views. 
It was getting late in the day and I had set 
the time at one-half asecond. I carried the 
camera on tripod in front of me, focused 
for 35 feet. Could I get to the rocks in 
front of me I would be within this distance. 
Those who shoot their sheep at distances of 
from 100 to 300 yards have little conception 
of the strain and excitement of the moment 
when you expect to get within a few feet of 
game to photograph it; and i€ successful, of 
the pleasure in after years of viewing those 
pictures and thinking how you outwitted the 
game; how you succeeded in approaching so 
near, to get an indelible image and still left 
the game alive. 

The sheep were quietly feeding toward the 
right. Could I get to the rocks I would have 
no use for tripod, as I could push camera 
ahead of me, using the rocks as a firm base 
for exposure. Unscrewing the tripod, I let 
it set, and worked carfully forward. The 
sheep were in a depression, so I could walk 
upright. When almost to the rocks I was 
about to crouch down to keep out of sight— 
when the sheep burst into view, walking, 
coming up over the rocks. We stopped, and 
in mutual surprise, viewed each other. | 
now regretted my error in judgment and 
wishd for tripod, but holding camera as 
steady as I could, I pressed the bulb. Per- 
haps the shutter was set slower than ! 
thought; perhaps I jiggled just a little. 

Shutting up the camera, wending my way 
to saddle horse, and thence to camp, [ felt 
sorely disappointed. S. N. LEEK. 

Wyo. 


The Farmer and the Game Law 


“The farmers and the land owners have 
their ideas about what a fish and game law 
should be. They raise and feed all resident 


State Game Warden L. L. Dyche of Kan- 
sas has the following to say on the above 
subject: 
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game and are the natural owners. As a rule 
they are all in favor of protecting the game. 
All of the game birds are considered useful 
o horticulture and agriculture, and it is 
very natural that all persons who are en- 
gaged in agricultural or horticultural pur- 
suits should wish to protect and keep the 
birds which are beneficial to them. They 
have been called ‘cranky’ and sometimes 
other epithets have been applied to them 
because they will not allow any hunting on 
their farms. If it were not for the so-called 
‘cranky’ farmer who forbids hunting on his 
lands, we fear there would be very few 
game birds left in the state. No law can or 
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ought to be passed that does not consider 
their interests. Most of the farmers are 
real protectors of resident game. Very few 
of them want quail killed, and we are un- 
able to give any very good reason why they 
should be killed, although we realize that 
the quail is by far the finest game bird of 
its size in the world. Many of the farmer 
organizations have invited us, as state fish 
and game warden, to meet with them. We 
have met with them, advised with them and 
co-operated with them. We hope in the 
future to continue to co-operate with the 
farmers and to continue to receive their 
most valuable council and advice.” 


The Weight of Wild Animals 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As for nearly 
thirty years I have spent a great deal of 
time as a professional “toe pincher” and 
several seasons as a “wolier” for the profit 
of the game, this seventy-five-pound coyote 
of Mr. Stevens interests me. I have had 
“trap lines” in the Northwest, where icicles 
were in season the greater part of the year, 
namely, on the Mackenzie River, the Laird 
River districts of the Northwest Territory 
and on the Beaver River of the Southeast 
Yukon Territory; also in every state in the 
Union where wolves or coyotes can be 
found; also down in Old Mexico, in the 
states of Sonora and Chihuahua, from the 


Los Conchos to the Gulf of Lower Cali- 
fornia. 

I have tried to study Mr. Coyote from 
every angle, in order to have a better idea 
of how the more easily to “pinch” his toes. 
In order to trap him, one must know him on 
close acquaintance, his likes and dislikes. 
In this I find that each one has a distinct 
personality, which vary just as much as 
their individual weights and measurements 

The largest ones that I have secured, I 
never weighed, as I had no balances or 
scales handy at the time, but I wil! give 
you some figures that I know are accurate 
a little later on in this article. My experi 














COYOTE HUNTING IN SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Three South Dakota hunters, 


picture. 


owners Of the pack t 
They have averaged one coyote for every day that they have been hunting. The 


of greyhounds shown in the 


black dog standing on left of picture is the one that gets to coyote first, and who can 


manage to handle it until help arrives. 


He is considered the fastest runner of the pack. The 


two yellow dogs in center do some pretty team work, and can take care of most any coyote 


in short order. 
advantage, 


The one on the right is a mixed blood and can handle a fresh trail to good 
(Photograph sent us by Orion Porter of Fairfax, S. D.) 




















AIREDALE TERRIERS AS SLED DOGS. 


This photograph, sent to us by James Keefe of Butte, Mont., shows Joe Waldbillig, the 
Montana guide, and two of his Airedales (Mountain View Wapiti and Swan River Jim) being 


used as sled dogs. 


They are just returning from a successful mountain lion hunt, 





ence has been that coyotes grow heavier in 
the foothills of the Rocky and Cascade 
ranges than they do in the open prairie, 
plains or sandy deserts. The smallest full- 
grown coyote I ever weighed went even 
thirteen pounds; the heaviest one ] have 
ever weighed tipped the beam at even forty- 
eight pounds. I also found where six or 
eight were whelped at one time that some 
of them were undersized, usually the 
whole litter being under the average in 
weight; this in their wild state; also that 
where two or three only were found in one 
litter they were more apt to be large. 

I dug out a den one time near the White 
River in South Dakota and found only one 
in the family. I cut a big “V” chunk out 
of both of his ears and let him live. He 
was such a big fellow for his age that I 
wanted to keep him, but after having him 
about a week some little Sioux boys, while 
playing with him, let him escape. About 
four years after that a “toe pincher” friend 
of mine caught him on the edge of the Bad 
Lands and he told me that he would have 
gambled on it weighing eighty pounds, and 
he was a good judge, but he had no scales 
with which to weigh him. I saw the pelt 
and he surely was what would be called an 
over-sized coyote. 

In the foothills and mouatains the dogs 
average about five to every three females, 
while in the open country the figures are 
reversed, and, of course, here there are 
more small coyotes, as the males, as a rule, 
wherever I have been, average the heaviest. 
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In all districts where I have weighed 
them, leaving out the dwarfs and the heavy- 
weights, I found the true average weights 
to be about eighteen to twenty-four pounds 
But now since I have “pinched” the toes 
and “pulled” the pelts of several hundreds 


of these clever coyotes, and the great 
amount of them that I have weighed just 
out of the traps, does not give me license 
to jump on Brother Stevens and try to 
“muss his fur the wrong way” just because 
he stated that he caught a coyote weighing 
seventy-five pounds. There are no hard 
and fast rules that regulate the weights of 
any of the wild animals sufficiently to allow 
of very much sure betting either way. The 
same can be said in regard to the half- 
wild animal—man. Several years ago, along 
in the ’70s, a big woodchuck was killed in 
the mountains of Pennsylvania that weighed 
fifty-two pounds. It was black in color and 
the front incisors were nearly twice the 
width of those of a common “chuck.” The 
average weight for a woodchuck in that lo- 
cality at that time was from twelve to eight- 
een pounds when fat, just before they holed 
up for winter. 

My eldest brother, during the fall of 1892, 
shot a white-tail jack-rabbit, in Floyd 
County, Iowa, that he and I could not weigh 
on a pair of twenty-four-pound spring scales, 
which were brought down with a. bump 
when the jack was hooked onto them. It 
seemed to me that he would have weighed 
nearly ten pounds more than the twenty- 
four-pound scales registered. White-tail 
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jacks, as a rule, I found, weighed from eight 
to twelve pounds. 

Now, brother hunters, trailers and “toe 
pinchers,” I have had tady friends that 
weighed from 120 to 150 pounds, and they 
were considered full grown, too; but I also 
had a lady friend that weighed 518 pounds, 
this in the spring of the year, just after a 
hard winter. At that time she could not 
squeeze through the door of a vailway 
coach, but had to travel in the baggage car, 
entering by the side door. That was twenty 
years ago; she was young then and still 
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growing. I haven’t seen her since, and with 
no disrespect to the lady, she may by this 
time be traveling on a flat car. 

Now, in conclusion, will say that I do not 
know Mr. Stevens, but several years ago 
met Mr. Petrie in Colorado, and have on 
che or two occasions seen his coyote dogs 
at work. I suppose it was the same Mr. 
Petrie who wrote on the seventy-five-pound 
coyote subject. I know he seemed to me to 
be a keen sportsman, but some one might 
“call him’ if he puts up $1,000 for a seventy- 
five-pound coyote. CHUCK FLICK. 
Washington. 


Was That Big Mexican Buck a White-Tail? 


I read in Outdoor Life that J. A. Thacker 
killed a 275-pound deer, twenty-five miles 
from Juarez, state of Chihuahua, Mexico, 
that had a white tail and was in company 
with some black-tailed deer. He seems puz- 
zled about this, as he says it was heavier 
than some black-tail bucks that were killed 
in its company, and that no white-tailed 
deer are found in that section, where there 
are no mountains. It seems Mr. Thacker 
killed a large white-tailed buck, the esti- 
mated weight being 275 pounds, that car- 


ried a very large and heavy pair of horns, 
which are not so very uncommon. The find- 
ing of this deer on the plains west of Juarez 
need’ cause no surprise during the running 
season, and more particularly when many 
bands of armed, perturbed, maddened and 
hungry Aztec patriots and sons of Monte- 
zuma are roaming the country looking for 
ioot, supplies, culverts, ransom, deer meat 
and black-horse tobacco, throughout the 
range from the River Bravo to far beyond 
Casas Grandes. 


Texas. CAPT. L. L. GOODRICH. 


Rules Governing the Shipping of Elk From Yellowstone Park 


The Interior Department has formulated 
the following regulations regarding the 
shipping of elk from the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park: 


“Five hundred elk may be removed from 
the park and donated to states and munici- 
palities. There is not more than fifty to go 
to any one state in any one year. Applica- 


An Oregon 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Last spring (1912) 
Mr. William Whitaker of Audrey, Ore., ac- 
companied by his son, Albert, aged 10 years, 
was seized by a desire to go to a huckle- 
berry patch near his home for a mess of that 
most delightful (?) fruit. So, taking a pail 
and his .30-30 Winchester, they whistled the 
ranch dog and started for the scene of the 
battle-to-be. 

Upon arriving at the berry patch they 
started through it, Mr. Whitaker leading the 
boy by the hand. The dog was investigat- 
ing sundry woodchuck and badger holes. 
‘Suddenly, upon entering a small clearing, 
they came upon a she-bear nursing two cubs. 
Leaping up with a growl, the old bear sur- 
veyed the berry pickers for a moment. Then 


tions will be granted in the order of their 
receipt. No charge will be made by the 
government for the elk, but all the costs 
of capture, transportation, etc., must be 
paid by those to whom the animals are 
given. The cost of capture is about $10 
per head No elk will be shipped into any 
state unless some protective law of the state 
guarantees their safety.” 


Bear Episode 


turning swiftly, she cuffed both cubs to a 
pine thicket and shoved them up a tree. 
Then she charged. 

Mr. Whitaker, seeing what he had to face, 
had in the meantime rushed to a nearby 
mahogany bush and pushing the boy to the 
lower branches told him to keep climbing. 
Then, with his rifle ready, he turned to 
faee the charge of the bear. 

She charged from about twenty yards, 
hair bristling, foam flying from her jaws, 
and growling with rage. Mr. Whitaker be- 
gan to shoot, but owing to her rapid move- 
ments could not seem to send home a fatal 
shot. 

The dog, however, now took a hand in the 
fight and running in, seized the bear by the 
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Albert Whitaker and the cub. 


ham. She turned to cuff him, and Whitaker 
succeeded in raking her side with a bullet. 
This seemed to draw her attention again 
to him, and shaking off the dog, she again 
came towards him on the run, growling. 

The dog now repeated his previous per- 
formance, and the bear again turned on him. 
Mr. Whitaker’s rifle was now nearly empty 
and as the bear turned he cut one ear fairly 
from her head. As she whirled, with a roar, 
he sent his last bullet from the rifle through 
her heart. 

The more dangerous antagonist being 
hors de combat, he now gave his attention 
to the cubs. They had gone up a bull pine 
and were very well hidden in the top. So, 
laying down his gun, Mr. Whitaker climbed 
the tree with the intention of capturing 
them for pets. He succeeded in getting one 
to the ground, and after about fifteen min- 
utes of scratching, biting and rushing to and 
fro on the cub’s part, succeeded in securing 
him. 

He then tried to catch the other, but be- 
ing unable to do so, was forced to shoot 
him. 

The captured cub was taken home, and 
became quite a pet, though occasionally giv- 
ing vent to bursts of ferocity. When cap- 
tured he was about the size of a large tom 
cat. When I first saw him he weighed 
about forty pounds and seemed very docile. 

The accompanying photograph shows the 
cub after he had become quite a pet, in com- 
pany with Albert Whitaker. 


Oregon. D. WIGGINS. 


An Arkansas Coon Hunt 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A short time ago 1 


noticed in Outdoor Life an account of a 
‘coon hunt. It reminded me of a ’coon hunt 
I had in Arkansas on the Arkansas River, 
near Mulberry, so I will relate it. 

I had bought a tract of land and had only 
been there a short time, when one evening 
a man rode up and asked me if I would like 
to go ’coon hunting. I said, “Sure I did;” 
he replied that about 4 a. m. would be 
about the best time to go, and he would call 
for me the next morning We were to go 
to what was called the Ash Pond, about 
five miles away, as he said this was a good 
place. This Ash Pond was just a short dis- 
tance from the Arkansas River and sur- 
rounded by heavy timber. 

The next morning about four I was sleep- 
ing, when Mr. A. called for me. I dressed 
hurriedly and away we went. Before we 
were near the pond the hounds were mak- 
ing music on hot trails, and the nearer we 
got to the pond the more noise they made. 
The brush got so thick we had to get down 
and walk, and as I ran through the brush 
something kept catching on the brush, and 
finally I had to stop and see what was 


wrong. On examination I found in my hurry 
in dressing I had put on one of my wife’s 
stockings. The only thing to do was to 
take my knife and cut off a block or two 
and run on, for the hounds had treed. When 
I reached the pond Mr. A. and the hounds 
were there. Out in the edge of the lake 
were small elm trees, which the water had 
killed. These were bare, and up those elms 
were eleven ’ oons. The water surrounding 
the trees was about one toot deep, and we 
went in to help the dogs with the ’coons. 
Mr. A. got a stick and knocked one ’coon 
out, and in helping the dogs he knocked one 
of the dogs in the head. We carried old 
“Drum” out for dead, but after a while he 
came to and was all right. We went back 
after the other ’coons, and finally with the 
sticks and dogs, got all of them. As we 
had all we could carry, we started for home. 

We reached home about 11 o’clock, and 
on my arrival my wife said, “Papa, you 
will have to kill that collie pup; he tears 
up everything and carries it off; He has 
carried off my stockings, and I can’t find 
them.” So, to save the pup, I had to ’fess 
up, but could not show up for only the foot 
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and a little of the top of the stocking, as 
I had left about a yard in the brush some- 
where. 
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I have been on many ’coon hunts, but 
I think this one was my greatest. 
Colorado. O. H. WATERHOUSE. 


Some Queries on Game 


A. E. Anderson, Burnside, lowa.—Which 
is the best kind of pheasant for propagat- 
ing in this section? I want the best all- 
around bird of the larger size. 


Answer.—From what we know of these 
birds in Colorado, the common Chinese 
ringneck pheasant is the most hardy, and at 
the same time the best all-around pheasant 
for propagating purposes. -It is hard to go 
ten miles in most any direction around the 
city of Denver without seeing them wild 
They are all doing well, too. We believe 
if you are,contemplating using these pheas 
ants for propagating purposes and can give 
proper assurances that they will be pro- 
tected, that you cou’d get them free from 
the American Game Protective and Propa- 
gation Association, Trinity Building, 111 
Broadway, New York city. 


H. E. Martin, iowa Falls, Iowa—A man 
who raises deer said that August was the 
latest ever known for a cow to have a calf, 
that is, the latest among the members of 
the deer family. We had an elk cow that 
had a calf on election day last fall. 


Answer.—Believing this to be a subject 
of interest to all sportsmen and naturalists, 
we immediately wrote to W. H. Pigg, pro- 
prietor of the Stirrup ranch, Cafion City 
Colo. (who also owns a large game park on 
his ranch), asking him for information on 
this question, and received the following 
letter in reply: “Editor Outdoor Life:— 
Your letter of the 6th inst. just received; 
also the enclosed letter from Mr. H. E. Mar- 
tin. In regard to the deer family bringing 
their young late, would say the one referred 
to by Mr. Martin is a record as far as I 
know. I had a cow élk to calve about Au- 
gust 20; also I knew a mule deer to bring 
a fawn near October 1. I saw each when 
they were a few days old and am guessing 
at the exact date.” 


F. J. Warren, New York.—I have hunted 
much in the West in early days, and was 
recently asked by a friend who thought I 
ought to know, why occasionally a buck 
deer or bull elk when killed wild is found to 


be emasculated. I thought I was capable 
of answering most any such question, but 
this one from my young hunting friend got 
the best of me—and I myself remember kill- 
ing a bull elk in Wyoming in that condition. 
Maybe you can throw some light on the 
question. 


Answer.—Cowboys might take a fawn or 
calf and castrate it, just for fun and turn it 
loose. They have done so to our knowledge, 








Wood ticks on a dead elk. 


but we believe that the greatest amount of 
emasculation is done by wood ticks when 
the animals are very young. They seem to 
get into the parts and poison them until 
they rot away. We know ticks to be a great 
pest with elk especially. Dr. W. B. Shore 
of Gardiner, Mont., some time ago sent us 
a photograph of a young elk (which we re- 
produce herewith) that was covered with 
wood ticks. This photograph shows the 
ticks more numerous on the under parts, 
where, as Dr. Shore writes, they collected 
and grew as large as marbles. They are 
plainly seen on the lighter colored hide in 
photograph. Five other elk were noticed in 
the same condition when this photograph 
was taken. 


With the state of Colorado hanging out a 
“No deer killing’ sign, and Montana closing 
the season on elk, it does look as if the 
Western lawmakers are determined that the 
big game shall not entirely disappear from 
the hills. 














The Camp Outfit 











_Practical suggestions of use to sportsmen or outers in assisting them to select 
their outfit will be gladly received from experienced woodsmen or campers at all 


times. 





The Fireless Cooker in Camp 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I don’t care to be 
called a “‘tenderfoot,” or have fun poked at 
me by Brother Thomas or anybody else, 
just because I’m going to strongly recom- 
m nd a fireless cooker for camping pur- 
poses. Yes, sir, take a fireless cooker right 
out into the timber where wood is free and 
abundant and the blaze of the campfire is 
a joy to look upon; but let me tell you 
where the fireless comes in: It often hap- 
pens, especially on the fall hunts, that you 
get caught in a foot, or maybe two feet of 
snow, and I have found by experience that 
the stunt of cooking out in a blizzard with 
wood all snowed under, etc., isn’t what 
some might crack it up to be. To be true, 
nothing can equal the campfire in good 
weather for both cooking and enjoyment. 
However, the cooker costs but little; $10 
or $12 gets a good one. It weighs but 100 
pounds and contains a number of good alu- 
minum vessels. 

We will say there are three or four in the 
party; they have a 10 by 12 tent, a good 
small camp stove, a fireless cooker and 
they are fixed for comfort in any kind of 
weather. I don’t mean, though, for par- 
ties that take cooks and all kinds of ‘help 
with them, but for the boys who do their 
own cooking. In the morning all hands in- 
tend to make an early start for their favor- 
ite hunting localities, and no doubt be gone 
all day. Coming into camp that evening 
tired and all in (you have all done it), how 


would it seem to have a steaming hot sup- 
per waiting for you at any and all times. 
Even the cook can’t do this, for he doesn’t 
know just when you are coming. 

Well, now for a meal in the fireless: In 
the morning, before starting for the hills, 
you take one of the four or six-quart vessels 
and throw into it one can peas, one can 
corn, two chopped onions, four chopped po- 
tatoes, one pound of venison, or a rabbit, or 
some squirrels, or beef chopped up in bits, 
and one-half can tomatoes. Season with a 
little red pepper and salt, seal up and place 
in cooker, and when you open that dish— 
well—! Then in another vessel you can 
place dried fruit, or a pudding, or any of 
the cereals you may like, and you will find 
it cooked to perfection. 

Trout.—Place a layer of trout close to- 
gether, a few strips of bacon on them, then 
more trout and bacon, until the required 
amount. Season when put in, and you will 
declare you never ate such fish, thoroughly 
cooked, and that’s what a trout requires. 
You may cook meats of any and all kinds, 
vegetables—anything you wish. Place it in 
the fireless cooker. It cooks for four hours, 
then keeps steaming hot for ten hours 
ionger, and just three minutes after you ar- 
rive in camp you can sit down to a real 
feast, no matter how it snows or rains on 
the outside. Fire up tce camp stove in the 
tent and you will then and there pronounce 
the fireless worth the price. 

Nevada. SAM STEVENS. 


Blazing the Trail 


We of Outdoor Life travel many trails 
together; we wind here and there; some- 
times through the jungles, often over lonely 
summits or through dim passes, across des- 
erts and snow fields, into deep cafions and 
silent forests, and beyond the wet skyline, 
and on, and on, till—— 

The first thing man ever made was a 
trail. He began it before the centuries 
were born, and where it ends, who can 
say? So we add our foot tracks, and al- 
though they are not new like those of Man 
Friday, for we deal with some of the oldest 
subjects in the world, like the blanket and 
the ax, yet perhaps we can sometimes 
make the trail a bit more clear, a little 
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more easy for those who want to follow. 

Let those who know tell why and how 
“a white man will ride a horse till he 
falls; then an Indian will kick him up again 
and ride him twice as far;” why the cowboy 
rode loose and upright in his heavy saddle, 
but soon gave his horse a sore back unless 
he changed mounts at least once a day, and 
usually several times a day; how to make 
an outdoor bed and build a campfire, for 
there are many kinds of beds and fires, 
remember, each suitable for its time and 
place; how and why not to “rough it”—the 
empty boast of the tenderfoot—but to travel 
many trails in comfort, to eat with pleasure 
and to sleep in peace, let the sun blaze, the 
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rain pour or the wind howl as it please. 

No man knows it all, and although men 
made camps before they built cities, we all 
of us have much yet to learn about living 
under the open sky. Hence suggestions 
from others—from the musher in Alaska to 
the rubber hunter on the headwaters of the 
Amazon—will not only be welcomed, will 
not only be wanted, but are actually asked 
for. Unrope your pack and show us that 
a rubber blanket is worthless north of fifty- 
four because it cracks like slate, and that 
it sticks together like fly paper in Arizona 
when the sun climbs to 140 and it is fifty 
miles between water holes. If the moun- 
tain men know a good way to shoe horses 
with rawhide and without nails—for the 
rocks rasp the hoofs like a file—or if those 
who, like Stanley, have sweated in the equa- 
torial fever swamps know that automatic 
guns or fine watches must be kept in oil 
like sardines, and are about as_ useless 
there, let them tell us about it. When we 
meet here and there as we criss-cross the 
earth let us stop, hold up the right palm of 
Indian peace, say “How?” and swap the 
news of many trails. For as our patron 
poet has it: 

“Oh, East is East, and West is West, 

And never the twain shall meet 


Till Earth and Sky stand presently 
At God’s Great Judgment Seat. 


“But there is neither East nor West, 

Border nor Breed nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to 
face, 

Though they come from the Ends of 
the Earth.” 
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Kipling knew; so let us hear, from those 
who have tried it, how to make a cache that 
is safe from bears, porcupines, ants, forest 
fire and mold—the last point cost Hubbard 
his life in Labrador, you remember; let us 
have a letter from the chap with puffy 
cheeks and one eye closed saying—as well 
as he can see to write—that a saturated so- 
lution of Epsom salts evicted the black flies 
from his face; and we especially want to 
hear how beds are made, how fires are 
built and how gruB is packed in various 
parts of the world, from Paris, Texas, to 
Memphis, Egypt. 

Let us hear from the “silent, smoky In- 
dian that I know,” as Kipling says. If not 
Indian by color, then by experience in the 
wilds. Do not mind aboui the English, and 
if you haven’t a dictionary handy, that 
doesn’t matter, either. You can’t spell 
worse than I do. Ask Editor McGuire! And 
spelling is a small matter, anway, just so 
you get the solid stuff down in black and 
white. The editor and his right arm, the 
proof reader, will attend to such little de- 
tails as spelling and grammar. That is how 
they make their living, so don’t take their 
jobs away from them. They need the 
money. 

So-called hunting stories are a drug on 
the market; they read practically all alike; 
but we all do want all the practical infor- 
mation we can get. Then we can live the 
hunting stories, each man for himself, by 
the campfire, rather than read about them 
in a book or magazine. 

New York. CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


Tea and Coffee in Camp 


Every one has their favorite way of mak- 
ing tea and coffee, but the following meth- 
ods have been shown by long experience to 
be the best for camp purposes. Ways of 
cooking in a kitchen often prove to be a 
total failcre in camp, and tea and coffee are 
no exceptions. 

The longer ground coffee is kept the more 
it loses its flavor and strength, and in time 
it becomes hardly more than so much brown 
sawdust, that will color hot water a dark 
brown, but that will not produce liquid cof- 
fee. Tea, on the other hand, if dry, will 
keep almost indefinitely. Even roasted but 
unground coffee gradually changes in char- 
acter. Sealing in air-tight tin cans will de 
lay, but not prevent, the gradual change for 
the worse in coffee, and the change is quite 
rapid once the can has been opened to ad- 
mit the air. The keeping qualities of roast- 
ed coffee and butter are about equal, either 
sealed or unsealed. 

The length of a camping trip, or distance 
from a new supply, therefore, has consider- 
able to do with the best way to carry cof- 
fee. For a short trip of a week or less, 


ground coffee is perhaps the best, if packed 
in a more or less air-tight tin. Never take 
glass or paper bags on a camping trip. For 
a trip covering several weeks to a month, 
it is better to carry coffee roasted, but not 
ground. Then every few days one can grind 
enough to last several meals. For a long 
trip, covering several months, it is best to 
carry green coffee, and about once a week 
to roast and grind enough to last about one 
week. 

Except for short trips, the coffee should 
not all be kept in one package. It is much 
better to pack it in separate packages be- 
forehand, say about one week’s supply to 
each package. Then if the baggage gets 
wet or the coffee package is torn, you have 
not lost all your coffee. If tanks are ob- 
jected to on account of their weight and 
sharp corners and edges. then try putting 
up the coffee (ground, roasted or green 
makes no difference) in small canvas bags 
lined with several thicknesses of strong 
paraffined paper. This paraffined paper can 
be bought in most stores, and many drug 
stores handle it. If it is not to be pur- 
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chased locally, then take some strong pa- 
per—heavy writing or wrapping paper will 
do—rub a warmed candle or some ironing 
wax over it and finish with a rather warm 
iron. This is easily done, and applies to 
cloth as well as to paper. Thus one can 
make water-proof sacks and wrappings 
without much trouble. It keeps out both 
dust and moisture. 

To roast coffee is quite a trick and needs 
some practice. Try it, before you start on 
the camping trip to make sure that you 
know how it is done, as nothing is worse 
than part-green, part-burned coffee. Do not 
roast it in a pan, nor stir it with a spoon. 
In camp run a heavy wire through a cov- 
ered tin can, so that it will revolve over 
the coals, and turn the can constantly, 
much as butter is churned in a revolving 
churn. Coffee can be ground with a smooth 
stone in a tin cup, or it can be put into a 
canvas sack and pounded with the flat of 
the ax or camp hatchet. A coffee mill is 
not necessary, and means needless weight. 

If the water is muddy, then boil it first 
for half an hour, and let it settle till com- 
paratively clear. Boiling will cause the im- 
purities in the water to settle rapidly when 
it might take several days to get clear wa- 
ter without boiling. White of an egg, even 
bird’s eggs, dissolved in cold water and 
added to the hot muddy water after it is 
taken off the fire, will clear it rapidly. 
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Then carefully pour off the clear water, 
and pour it back and forth through the 
air several times, to get the air back into 
it, and again bring to a boil before putting 
in your coffee. 

To make coffee and tea is a very simple 
matter. Do not boil the water beforehand, 
but just bring it to a boil, as boiling drives 
off the air and makes the beverage taste 
flat. The flavor of the water itself greatly 
effects the tea or coffee, remember, when 
ready to drink. Make tea and coffee just 
alike. Never use tea leaves or coffee 
grounds twice. Never use a tin tea pot, as 
the tea dissolves some of the tin, and not 
only spoils the flavor of the tea but be- 
comes slowly poisonous. Have the tea or 
coffee pot very clean each time, as a very 
little tea or coffee stain from former use 
will spoil the flavor of the. drink. Inside 
edges of the pot must receive especial care. 
Never use the same pot for both tea and 
coffee. It will give a tea flavor to your cof- 
fee, and a coffee flavor to your tea. Never 
boil either tea or coffee; just let it roll 
over once, then set aside for from five to 
ten minutes. Use coffee in hot weather 
and tea in cold weather. When going extra 
light, take nothing but tea. A real camper 
may sometimes use sugar in his tea or 
coffee, especially in cold weather, but never 
milk. Learn to drink them straight. 

New York. CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


“Old Six-Gun”’ 


You've been a good ol’ pal to me 
In all the years gone by; 
You’ve saved my skin in many a spree 
When death was lurkin’ nigh: 
You’re rusted some an’ battered, too, 
But I ain’t knockin’ none, 
‘Cuz they’s a heap I owe to you, 
You handy ol’ six-gun! 


I packed you on the cattle trail 
"Way back in ’86, 

An’ never knowed you yet to fail 
When I got in a fix. 

You've shot the lights out more’n once 
When we struck town fer fun, 

An’ done a heap o’ them fool stunts, 
You handy ol’ six-gun! 


When my ol’ paws close on yer grip, 
I seem to see once more 
The prairie stretches in The Strip, 
An’ the ol’ bunkhouse door 
Where night times we would sit an’ gaze 
Off to’rds the settin’ sun— 
Oh, wasn’t them the happy days, 
You handy ol’ six-gun? 


I mind them nights we stood on guard 
When we was trailin’ steers, 

When growlin’ thunder ripped an’ jarred 
An’ grumbled in our ears. 

An’ how that stampede made us sweat! 
*Twas sure a lively run! 

You barked a-plenty then, you bet, 
You handy ol’ six-gun! 


An’ now you're hangin’ on the wall 
Where firelight shadows play; 
I reck’n, takin’ all in all, 
That you hev seen your day. 
But when I think what you’ve been through, 
An’ all you’ve seen an’ done, ° 
A million plunks would not buy you, 
You handy ol’ six-gun! 
E. A. BRININSTOOL. 














OUR DEPARTMENT of REMARK- 
ABLE SHOOTING EXPERIENCES 











Under this heading we shall from time to time publish the actual experiences 
of hunters and shooters which are of such remarkable or extraordinary character as 
to warrant them in being placed under this title-—Editor. 








Chance Shots 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Time and again I 
have read the sporting magazines and with 
difficulty refrained from answering some of 
the statements made therein; and no doubt 
if we all attempted to write of our experi- 
ences there would be little room in Outdoor 
Life for anything else. 

We older fellows often read of the same 
experiences, the same buck fever and the 
same wonderful chance killings as well as 
the chance misses that we, too, have made, 
and we are amused. 

C. W. Myer tells of killing a hawk without 
breaking its skin. To kill a cottontail rab- 
bit with a flat-nosed bullet that carries a 
large wind wave with it, without breaking 
the skin is an old trick that is very easily 
performed. Just shoot to barely miss the 
head back of the ears, and the shooter will 
be surprised how easily it is done by con- 
cussion. 

“Alkali Dave” writes about shooting at a 
buck that blew hot air down his neck and 
then never going to look for the deer. Many 


deer carcasses are left to rot because the 
hunter imagined he missed because the deer 
ran away. I once shot a deer as it entered 
a patch of brush, and as a deer emerged 
from the opposite side of the brush I was 
sure at the time that it was the deer I had 
shot at, so the second shot brought this one 
down. Upon thinking the matter over that 
night I resolved to return the next day to 
the patch of brush and make sure if I had 
not killed two deer. Sure enough, I found 
the first deer only a few jumps from where 
I had hit it. 

“Oregon” tells of some chance shots. We 
all have made them. I am willing to make 
oath that I missed the neck of a deer at no 
more than ten paces and then, after it had 
run seventy-five yards and stopped with tail 
towards me, I killed it dead and failed to 
find the bullet hole until I attempted to cut 
off its head, and then found it squarely be- 
tween the eyes. That deer must have been 
looking back at me with his head against 
its side. A. M. POWELL. 

California. 


Hits and Misses 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Speaking of un- 
usual shooting experiences—well, it’s got 
me going, too, and here’s mine, for every 
hunter has had ’em: 

A few years ago the writer was one of 
five in a deer-hunting party in Mendocino 
County, Cal. We had been in camp several 
days and had killed some deer, and con- 
cluded to end the outing with a hunt in a 
locality several miles from main camp. 

As our little procession filed up the ridge 
trail that afternoon, joshes and stories were 
in order, and the writer contributed the 
one you have all heard, about the officer 
and his men on the target range. 

As the story goes, the men seemed un- 
able to connect with the target, and con- 
tinually scored misses, until in a fury the 
officer grabbed the first man’s gun and 
blazed away, missed the target and snorted, 
“That’s the way. you shoot’—repeated the 
performance, and the remark with each 
man in turn, until accidently hitting the tar- 
get with one rifle, he stepped back, and in 
a calm voice remarked, “And that, gentle- 
men, is the way I shoot.”’ 


Several buzzards came sailing high over- 
head and the boys fired many shots at them 
(the way you shoot, of course), all but the 
writer, who was busy telling the story. At 
its conclusion, however, he aimed Old 
Trusty at one of the high-soaring targets 
that did not appear at all concerned that 
dozens of lead pellets were passing his way, 
and blazed away. Imagine, then, the sur- 
prise to see that bunch of feathers double 
up, fold its wings and come down, and of 
course, “That was the way I shoot.” 

Many years ago my hunting companion 
was a one-armed boy—his left arm had been 
amputated two inches below the elbow—yet 
he could handle his .44 Winchester very 
well, and several deer fell to his gun. 

One day he and I were deer-hunting and 
called at a house for water, finding the 
owner absent, and two dogs, one a long, 
lanky greyhound, at home, and eager to fol- 
low us. 

When a mile away from the house we 
saw some animal, 300 yards away, across 
a deep cafion, which proved to be the 
hound, and my friend was asked to scare 
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him with a bullet. “Aim at his head,” said 
I, “then you’ll surely do him no damage.” 

Imagine our surprise to see that dog drop 
at the crack of the rifle, and our greater 
surprise to find that the bullet had gone 
exactly through the center of his head. 

A year ago my little .16 Parker and I 
were enjoying a shoot on English snipe in 
the marshes here, and from the tule sloughs 
nearby an occasional owl would awake from 
his slumbers and move to quieter quarters. 
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Two snipe got up together, a beautift! 
double—crack! and number one dropped to 
grass; crack! and number two went down, 
but not alone; an owl a hundred yards fur- 
ther on flew directly in line as the trigger 
was pulled, a shot struck him in the head, 
and flying straight upwards, as birds are 
wont to do when head-shot, he also folded 
his wings and came down dead—two snipe 
and an owl with two shots, all flying and 
all up at once. Can you beat it? 
California. Cc. H. STODDARD. 


A Shot I Should Have Missed 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Reading of some of 
the remarkable shots and experiences o: 
some, I recall a chance shot that I once 
made some few years ago, of which possi- 
bly some of your readers might care to hear. 
At any rate, if you care to insert same in 
your valued magazine, I will give you the 
story as it happened: 

My home at the time was in central 
South Dakota, and it was only a few days 
till the fall hunting season would open. As 
it was a beautiful Sunday morning, my wife 
and I decided to hitch up the old hunting 
horse and take a drive vut to the lake to 
look over the prospects for the morning of 
the opening; so 1 put in the little .22 anda 
few boxes of shells and we were off for a 
day’s outing. After reaching the lake ana 
taking in the line of flight of the ducks we 
started for home. About a mile from the 


lake we had to pass a iong mud hole, and as 
we neared same my wife called my atten- 
tion to three teal that were enjoying the 
last few days of freedom before the season 
opened. Before I realized what I was doing, 
I took the little .22 from the front of the 
buggy and told my wife that I would show 
her a marksman that she could be proud of. 
As I spoke, I dropped the lines and fired in 
the direction of the mud hole, which was 
about a hundred yards to the right, and all 
this time the old horse was shacking along. 
You may guess my surprise and shame 
when 1 saw one of those little teal flutter 
and turn over on its back, dead. My wife 
thought it a remarkable shot and that it was 
strange that I did not also. But I could not 
see it that way, as that was the first time 
that I ever violated the game laws. 
A READER. 


Some Remarkable Misses 


Editor Outdoor Life: —I enjoy the re- 
markable shooting experiences department 
and want to tell of some remarkable shots 
I have witnessed. 

At the close of a most enjoyable hunting 
trip in the Beaver Hills region of Alberta, 
Canada, several years ago, we spent a Sun- 
day with some friends on their timbered 
homestead. In the forenoon a bunch of 
about ten young fellows gathered there and 
determined to go to a nearby lake and shoot 
ducks. 

The lake was almost round and located 
in the timber, so the hunters could conceal 
themselves all around it. Its width was 
about two hundred yards and its surface 
was fairly alive with ducks. There were 
mallards, teal and various other kinds, and 


as I sat in the lumber wagon holding the 
mules it seemed to me that it would be al- 
most impossible to fire a shotgun in that 
direction and not kill ducks. Well, the 
hunters, ten in number, eight of them hav- 
ing shotguns, arranged themselves around 
the lake, and at a given signal opened fire 
—one volley on the water and another as 
that vast aggregation rose for flight. I 
was busy with the mules just then, so it 
was not necessary to cover my eyes to keep 
from witnessing the awful carnage. The 
mules quieted, the shooting stopped, and I 
looked. The only duck in sight to the credit 
of those awful guns was a crippled teal that 
had to be shot again! If those were not 
“remarkable shots’ I guess I have never 
seen any. J. R. WARD. 


Effect of a Side Wind on a Flying Bullet 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to re- 
late a little circumstance that happened un- 
der my observation: 

Some twenty-odd years ago the writer, 
in company with an uncle, was hunting one 


fall in Wharton County, Texas. We were 
making our headquarters at a ranch, the 
house of a relative, and stockman. One 
morning shortly after breakfast some of the 
men at the ranch, including my uncle and 
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myself, stepped out on the south porch of 
the house to investigate the prospects of 
the weather, as it had been raining quite 
hard early. The country at that time in 
the vicinity of Louise, Texas, near where 
we were located, was almost wholly de- 
voted to stock-ranging, and the “long- 
horned Texans” could be seen in great 
herds on the prairies, and often we would 
“stir out” stragglers in the timber. 

There was a belt of timber to the south 
and west of the ranch house, fringing the 
broad expanse of level prairie to the east- 
ward. Looking off south, my uncle -espied 
a hawk perched on a post about 200 yards 
away, and turning to me he said, “Byron, 
will you get the little rifle? I want to take 
a shot at that hawk.” The “little rifle” 
was a single-shot Winchester, using the .32 
common cartridge. I handed him the wea- 
pon, at the same instant catching a glimpse 
of some cattle which at that moment ap- 
peared from behind the screen of brush and 
timber rearward and to the right of the 
hawk, and feeding up toward the “dead- 
line.”” Some mention was made of the close 
proximity of the stock, but my uncle, who 
was an old and experienced hunter and a 
good rifle shot, evidently considered the 
track clear ahead, so quickly raising the 
rifle, he fired. 
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There was a strong wind blowing from 
the east—and instantly down went a cow 
as flat as a beef ever did, accompanied al- 
most momentarily with the angry “spat” of 
the little bullet, which seemed to strike 
something hard. 

The look of amazement and chagrin 
which overspread the countenance of my 
uncle will never be effaced from my mem- 
ory. Turning to his friends, he said: “Well, 
don’t that beat you?” 

We all expressed our commiseration over 
what seemed to him a most unfortunate af- 
fair, and finally, the boss of the ranch being 
the first apparently to appreciate the situa- 
tion from a commercial point of view, re- 
marked, “Well, we will just skin her and 
pay for her; she won’t cost much.” 

Accordingly we all went in to get coats, 
hats, skinning utensils, etc.; but when we 
got out what was our surprise to see the 
animal up and walking off, apparently un- 
hurt. Needless to say, we did not skin her. 

This incident served to forcibly impress 
on my mind the divergent influence of a 
side wind on a flying bullet, and how easy 
it is sometimes for a prudent, thoughtful 
man to overlook or underestimate the sim- 
ple things relating to the subject of bal- 
listics. BYRON A. BROWN. 

Idaho. 


A Ricochet Shot on Prairie Dog Kills Rabbit 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Have read with in- 
terest the various accounts of “remarkable 
shots” in your late March number. I was 
out hunting rabbits last November, and 
after having walked some ten miles in a 
vain search for the elusive animal, I con- 
cluded that the best thing left for me was 
target practice at prairie dogs. As I round- 
ed a little knoll there, in plain view, sat a 
large dog on his mound of earth, and ap- 


parently oblivious to any enemy. I carried 
a little .22 pistol with eight-inch barrel. 
Carefully I raised the gun, and upon firing 
the dog tumbled over. Upon reaching the 
spot there lay the dead prairie dog with 
a hole through his head, and to my intense 
surprise, a rabbit also, with a bullet through 
its head lay some six yards away. It seems 
that the bullet had hit the dog, then glanced 
and killed the rabbit. 
Colorado. WM. H. LOUGHRIDGE 









































“A Lot of Boobs!” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—So will say most of 
your sporty readers. Indeed, I suppose it’s 
almost an affront to write this sort of thing 
for such a magazine; it really belongs to 
a Y. M. C. A. or Sunday magazine where 
there are no accounts of thrilling bear 
hunts nor advertisements of shotgun and 
rifle makers. Howbeit, it’s outdoor matter, 
so here goes anyway. 

My father was a sportsman if ever there 
was one; a rather famous hunter in his 
time, and exposure and recklessness in 
hunting were in great part to blame for his 
untimely ending. So I suppose the hunting 
fever was in my blood. Early in life I went 
at it with zest. I guess l’ve shot some of 
everything that runs upon the ground or 
flies in the air of our northern country. I 
developed into something of a shot (even 
now I can tickle a target fairly satisfac- 
torily) and grew fastidious, not caring to 
waste powder on anything but certain sized 
horns or peculiarly marked prey. For a 
long time my business was such that it 
was a case of hunting and finding or going 
hungry, and that in mighty cold regions. 
Our party hunted in the wilds of farthest 
Northwestern Canada, where no white man 
had ever been, and from there all the way 
down into Newfoundland and Labrador. 

Then business took me into civilization, 
but at every chance I was off after. the 
biggest game of that region. Minnesota 
was my headquarters and a quarter of a 
century ago there was pretty good hunting 
not so very far from home. Well, a friend 
and I had a little shooting lodge up one. of 
the big rivers and there we spent every 
possible vacational day we could scratch 
up. One time we invited a lot of sporty 
city acquaintances to spend a week-end 
with us, eight of them, beauteous crea- 
tures, expensively gotten up in resplendent 
shooting togs and armed cap-a-pie with all 
sorts of wondrous shooting irons that they 
discussed most learnedly. First of all, on 
the way up in the launch, they all blazed 
away at a fawn that had been scared by 
dogs and taken to the water. It was bang, 
bang, before I could stop them, and some 
of them twice, and the poor fawn not a 
hundred yards away from us. At that she 
was only wounded and [I had to cut her 
throat to finish her. That baby deer haunt- 
ed me for weeks—eight men pumping at 
one poor little thing and then not killing 
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it I wanted to kick those fellows and 
certainly did rather freeze up in my hos- 
pitality. Next day two of them went out 
early, and a few yards from our shack saw 
something move, so banged away at it and 
killed it—the caretaker’s cow that we had 
had so much trouble carrying up there! 

That visitation was the beginning of my 
revulsion of feeling toward hunting and 
hunters. Perhaps, too, I was a bit surfeited, 
for I surely had had my share of the chase. 

Not long afterward I found two of my 
many little boys pegging away with their 
air rifles at an innocent wren that in all 
friendliness was building her nest in a 
sheltered corner of a side porch. I preached 
them the usual sermon, how wrong it wa3 
to kill the mamma birds that sang and 
contributed so much to our happiness, how 
cruel it was to the baby birds and so on, 
the usual papa twaddle we indulge in to 
our offspring. The older of the two boys, 
quite a philosopher in his way, scratched 
his head and looked puzzled and finally 
propounded the query to me as to wherein 
was the difference betwen their pegging 
at the birdies with air rifles and my peg- 
ging at pretty nearly anything that walked. 
with a real rifle. The question stumped 
me. It was my turn to scratch my head. 
The point struck home, however;we com- 
promised there and then by all swearing 
off. Their popguns and my rather com 
plete arsenal went up into the attic store 
room and, s’help me, there they’ve all re- 
posed blissfully ever since—a sleep of sev- 
enteen years—and I doubt much if I'll ever 
awaken them from that slumber. Indeed, 
the revulsion of feeling is so great, my ob- 
jection to killing so deucedly fixed that if 
the folks depended upon me to execute a 
chicken for the family dinner they’d have 
a fine appetite for supper. “Cranky,” I 
admit. Sure, I appreciate all the “survival 
of the fittest” stuff, that if not used for 
food, wild animal life would soon make hu- 
man life rather precarious, etc., etc., but 
there are plenty of pot-hunters, market 
suppliers without my joining in the “kill” 
and calling butchery “sport.” 

Laugh if you wish, but to my mind, in 
its present state, I can’t see the manliness 
of a dozen or more well-mounted fellows, 
aided by thirty or forty dogs, chasing one 
poor little devil of a fox; nor the bravery 
of an able-bodied man matching his skill 
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plus smokeless powder, steel jacketed bul- 
lets and the whatnot of modern armanent 
against a deer or a jack rabbit and feeling 
elated over the successful murder of the 
latter. If you’re out for real excitement 
and want to test how brave you are and 
how skillful, run foul of a brown or grizzly 
bear that has gotten beyond cubdom and 
shows fight, and go at it with only a knife 
or an axe to equalize the difference in your 
weights—firearms barred—and you'll have 
something to really talk about well into 
the grand-dad stage! 

The boys and I switched off to cameras. 
We tramped in the woods, we studied how 
animals and birds lived, we photographed 
them, we stalked them for hours to get 
them just right, but there was no blood 
upon our hands and we enjoyed the non- 
murderous sport immensely. It led to other 
as interesting studies. Seemingly Nature 
had assumed more kindly and intimate 
forms for us. Those lads have grown up; 
they have children of their own now; all of 
them are “outdoor” fellows, hardy, Nature- 
loving chaps—‘sports” in the finer sense 
of the term. One of them has made some 
fame by his work and photos in Nature 
study, pictures gotten not without grave 
personal risk; but not one has done any 
killing, though all are good shots. We've 
all had a thousand times more fun in field 
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and stream, mountain and plain, seeing 
things live and enjoy life, than has the 
other hunter whose one ambition is to de- 
stroy every living thing that dares get 
within range. 

You may call me crazy; I call your 
“sport” a disease, a mania and a more or 
less debasing one at that; you hold life 
cheaply, you familiarize yourself with de- 
struction. It all influences your mind and, 
I contend, is not an elevating influence. 
Some day leave your gun at home, and go 
out on the expedition you had planned; go 
do some “boob-hunting” and perhaps you, 
too, will experience a change of heart. Who 
knows? You may have the disease so in- 
growing as to be entirely beyond hope. 
There, now! vy. We F- 

Washington, D. C. 

“F. W. F.” is a learned man whose ideas 
on financial and economic subjects have 
electrified the world; and while we cannot 
endorse all he says about hunting, yet his 
letter is such a noble appeal for the better 
protection of our wild game that we gladly 
publish it. The sentiments expressed may 
have the effect of bringing the game butch- 
er, the market-hunter and the inflicter of 
animal torture to realize what noble crea- 
tures the members of our wild life are, 
and cause the pursuers to be more mer- 
ciful with the pursued.—Editor. 


How To Write 


Since my Campfire Talk, “Writing Up 
the Hunt,” I have received a good many 
comments and questions about writing in 
general and about writing hunting stories 
in particular, and I here take space to an- 
swer them wholesale. Writer’s incomes are 
not cut wide enough to cover too many 
postage stamps, besides my time is worth 
something. 

The best way to show how a thing should 
be well done is to point to a good example. 
Now, Mr. McGuire is the editor of this mag- 
azine, but I care nothing about that. There 
are other editors and other magazines who 
also buy my stuff, so what is said here is 
not trying to stroke the hairs along his 
backbone the right way Flatly on its 
merits, then, Mr. McGuire’s story, “In An 
Eastern Moose Camp,” in the January, 1913, 
issue, is about as good a hunting story as 
I ever read. If you want another excellent 
model, even a better one on the whole, 
then read Edward Stewart White’s accounts 
of his hunting trips, and his outdoor stuff 
in general. Van Dyke is still another fine 
writer along such lines, as all outdoor life 
is not mere slaughter by any means. Then 
look at Clarence King’s “Mountaineering in 
the Sierras,” which is perhaps the best of 
them all. That best of deer books, “Still 
Hunting,” by Van Dyke, is still another 


model. For sea stories there is that mas- 
terpiece by Dana, “Two Years Before the 
Mast,” and also Bullen’s “Cruise of the 
Cachalot.” 

EK. T. Seton’s (Earnest Seton-Thompson) 
“Trail of the Sandhill Stag,” is a master- 
piece along that particular line. It must 
not be confused with his other animal 
stories, which while very entertaining, are 
open to discussion; but the “Sandhill Stag” 
will live. Kipling’s Jungle Books are still 
other masterpieces—for we really do out-do 
Homer occasionally nowadays—about out- 
door life from still another point of view. 

If anyone will read all the books I have 
mentioned here, and they are very worth 
while in themselves, he will see how an 
outdoor story should be written. There is 
no cut-and-dried method; it all depends on 
what you want to bring out, and on your 
power and skill as a writer to do it. Il 
have not mentioned all the good outdoor 
books by any means, but those above named 
will be enough here. The greatest of them 
all, of course, is Darwin’s “Origin of Spe- 
cies,” but that is only for some four-eyed 
scientific sharks who never hunt anything 
but the landlady’s bedbugs at 2 o’clock in 
the morning. My experience last night 
makes me sensitive on this subject, and I 
am now looking for a book called “The De- 
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cline and Fall of Certain Species,” If any- 
one knows where it can be had, I wish they 
would let me know—by wire if convenient. 

Summed up, my advice as a writer is 
now, as it was in the Campfire Talk: If 
you can write, then well and good; I have 
nothing to say. “In An Eastern Moose 
Camp” is an example; but if you can’t 
write, then send in a report, give a lot of 
details as unconnected and poorly spelled 
and composed as you please, and leave the 
rest to Editor McGuire. He chops my stuff, 
so don’t plan murder if he chops yours. 
You can hunt, he can write, and between 
the two of you we will all be happy. It 
takes me about three days to write a Camp- 
fire Talk, that you read in about twenty 
minutes. Real good work, taken on the 
average, requires about one hour of writing 
—including correcting, polishing, criticisms 
from half a dozen listeners, before publi- 
cation, editing, etc.—to one minute of read- 
ing. Every one writes, the hired girl is 
at it, the high school boy has a master- 
piece, the illiterate widow uses it for a 
mortgage lifter as if it were the stove 


The well-known Swedish explorer, Baron 
Erland Nordenskiold, is about to start on 
an expedition through the interior of Ar- 
gentina, Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador and Colum- 
bia. Baron Nordenskiold and his explora- 
tion party will traverse regions in South 
America where no white man has ever been, 
but the baron is determined to defy ali 
dangers and to carry out his plans for the 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In looking over a 
copy of Outdoor Life for March I note that 
Sam Stevens appears to have exemplified 
the fighting qualifications of a seventy-five- 
pound coyote, or words of similar import, 
in the January number of your magazine. 
I did not see the original declaration, photo, 
etc., in the January issue. What interested 
me was the extraordinary weight of this 
mentioned specimen of the Colorado genus 
canis. I am not saying that I was surprised, 
for in this age and time, when the Asso- 
ciated Press hands out the information that 
in the state of Utah a lizard eighty-four feet 
long is being dug out for the Carnegie Mu- 
seum at Pittsburg, it must be expected that 
other communities will report such animals 
and vermin as are conveniently at hand 
that have attained abnormal size, age or 
qualifications. The coyote is an animal that 
has a very extended range, and its form and 
voice are apparent to all old hunters, as 
well as the damage it causes, and although 
no quarter is given the coyote, and its skin 
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poker, and of course “my life would make 
a book.” Anyone’s life who wouldn’t make 
a whole shelf of books ought to be taken 
out and drowned. But that is neither here 
nor there—the point is that easy reading 
means hard writing. Let McGuire do it. 
All an editor has to do, anyway, is to hand 
out theater tickets. I know, for I’ve been 
an editor, and also a writer. Hence these 
feeling remarks. 

The idea is, not to get your name in 
print, but to get a good story in the maga- 
zine. Whether it be by one man or by a 
dozen is of small moment. Injured vanity is 
usually the basis of all objection to edito- 
rial revision, and you can always tell ex- 
actly how much experience a writer has 
had by the number of cigars he hands to 
the proof reader. Remember this, if the 
editor corrects you, the proof reader cor- 
rects the editor himself. So send in your 
report, written as a personal letter and not 
for the public, and let the editor do the 
rest. It is his magazine, you know. 

New York. CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 





benefit of civilization. Much of his travel- 
ing will be by water in an Evinrude motor 
boat. This boat will be used first from 
Sancta Cruz de la Sierra in Bolivia along 
the Mamore River to Coroico, Bolivia, and 
later from the interior of Peru to Iquitos 
and through half of Ecuador. Later it will 
Le used.in Colombia to carry the party right 
through the Caribbean Sea. 


is prized for the amount of Bull Durham or 
flat plug it can be exchanged for in the 
marts of trade, still the old seventy-five- 
pound dog is seldom reported. 

Now, few will contend that the coyote 
that inhabits Colorado differs materially in 
color, habits, voice or size from those that 
alarm the timid in other parts of our great 
republic; consequently when some man 
known as a hunter puts his autograph under 
a seventy-five-pound coyote, people sit up 
and take notice and marvel, while claiming 
Missouri as their former residence. I am 
numbering my birthdays near the three 
score and ten mark, sixty of which have 
been passed west of the Missouri River, and 
I have noticed some coyote tracks on many 
ranges; have shot, trapped and poisoned 
ruthlessly, still I must acknowledge I only 
got the little ones. Now, I am of the opin- 
ion that Sam guessed at the weight of the 
coyote, or weighed a wolf, or in some man- 
ner the record got exchanged or mislaid; 
and since his attention is called to the mat- 
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ter I know he will enlighten those who have 
their ear to the ground, as to how, when, 
how many or how much. 

I also read G. L. Harker’s statement of a 
coyote killed near Bakersfield, Kern County, 
California, that weighed forty-eight and a 
half pounds. He states that this animal 
was bobtailed and no one knew how the 
tail was lost. I would suggest that perhaps 
he outgrew it. At any event, Bob was full 
grown and possibly within the limit, but I 
want to be counted in the list of advocates 
of not over forty-pound coyotes, even when 
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decorated with long, fat tails in prime pe- 
lage. The coyote is very common in Texas. 
and is a menace to sheep, goats and poul- 
try. A bounty is paid for his scalp, al- 
though it would require twins to raise the 
seventy-five pound weight. To convince the 
doubting that coyotes are found in this 
state, I will mention the fact that from Sep- 
tember 1, 1912, to February 28, 1913, there 
were 20,397 coyote scalps presented and 
paid for; also 1,725 wolf and 5,085 wildcat 
scalps. CAPT. L. L. GOODRICH. 
Texas. 


The Subject of Large Coyotes 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the March Out- 
door Life I note that, together with your- 
self, G. L. Parker and H. Petrie, are doubt- 
ful as to a coyote ever weighing as much as 
seventy-five pounds, the average weight be- 
ing thirty to forty pounds for full-grown 
ones. The evidence appears to be against 
me, but like “the woman convinced against 
her will, is of the same opinion still,” I be- 
lieve that coyote would weigh seventy-five 
pounds. But, unfortunately, I had no means 
of weighing him, and being such a rare 
specimen, I should have kept him for mount- 
ing; but 1 do know my Airedale weighs 
fifty pounds. I had the two right together. 
and that coyote was one-third larger and 
surely a third heavier than the dog. 

{ knew of one other coyote about the same 
size being caught in the same country 
(Northwestern Colorado) high up in the 
deep-snow country, by an old trapper that 
called it a “bush wolf,” and tried to collect 
a wolf bounty for it, but the county commis- 
sioners pronounced it only a coyote, al- 
though the size of a wolf, and refused the 
bounty. 

My experience has been this: 
bearing animals, and we can 


That fur- 
include the 


deer also that live and grow in cold, snowy 
and mountainous country, are as a rule 
much larger than those of the plains or 
warm climates. The jack rabbits of the 
plains are fully one-third smaller than those 
jacks we find near the top of the Conti- 
nental Divide. The Texas deer that I’ve 
seen would look mighty small beside one 
of our 250-pound bucks, which are frequent- 
ly killed in the high mountains. The Ar- 
kansas bear hunter might look with suspi- 
cion on a statement that we had killed a 
black bear weighing 500 or 600 pounds up 
in the Rockies, but it has surely been done, 
and the farther north you go the bigger 
they get. The cottontail rabbit in Mr. Pe- 
trie’s country (Nevada) isn’t much larger 
than your fist, while in colder climates I’ve 
seen them of fair size; and why should not 
the coyote of a cold, very snowy and rough 
country be larger and stronger than those 
of the prairies, where Bros. Petrie and Har- 
ker have chased them with dogs? And, 
brothers—I really believe were we to place 
the best of our Airedales in a small en- 
closure with the coyote in question, regard- 
less of his weight, we would have an Aire- 
dale to skin instead of a coyote. 
Nevada. SAM STEVENS. 


Preparing Hides for Rugs 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Care should always 
be taken in skinning a hide for a rug to 


make as few cuts as possible, as there is 
no method that will fix up a badly cut up 
hide satisfactorily. Start at “A” (see fig- 


ure) and continue cutting in the middle of 
the belly to the vent, or “B,”’ then cut on 
the inside of the legs to the feet from “C” 
and “B.” Then skin the animal in the 
usual way, removing the tail bone and tak- 
ing care around the eyes and ears, so as 
not to cut the skin. Remove the cartilage 
from the ears and cut away all flesh and 
fat that is still clinging to the hide. Never 
roll up a fresh hide or dry it in the sun. 
Don’t hang the hide on a nail, but tack it 
flesh side up, as hanging it on a nail will 
stretch it out of shape. Don’t expect a tax- 
idermist to mount you a beauty out of a 
poorly cared for hide. Don’t delay too long 
in taking it to a taxidermist’s, as bacon 
beetles and moths will soon be working on 
it. O. J. SALO. 


Montana. 
































Behold the fisherman! 
household. Mighty are 


his preparations, He 


He riseth up early in the morning and disturbeth the whole 
goeth forth full of hope, and when the day 


is far spent he returneth, smelling of strong drink, and the truth is not in him.—From an 


ancient manuscript, 


Man-eating Shark.—A great many persons 
are of the belief that sharks, no matter what 
their size or species may be, do not kill or 
even attack human beings; some authorities 
declare the man-eater will only attack the 
human form when it is motionless; others 
that it will not touch a human in the nude, 
only those that are dressed. A friend of 
mine residing at Pensacola, Fla., resents all 
these declarations and affirms that the 
shark of twelve feet or more will attack man 
or woman under all conditions—the body be- 
ing still or in motion, nude or fully dressed. 
He writes me: “Hundreds of human beings 
are killed and eaten annually by sharks. I 
personally witnessed the killing of one man 


by a shark, and aided in killing the shark. 
The body of the man—that of Thomas Ashe, 
pilot of the schooner Wallace A. McDonald, 
sailing in Florida waters—was cut complete- 


ly in two and sank in fifty feet of water. 
After biting its victim the shark was about 
to devour the parts of the body when a well- 
directed harpoon ended its career. The 
shark may not molest human beings swim- 
ming in shallow water or attack surf bath- 
ers, but it is certain that the species will 
attack man in deep water.” 
~« * ok 

The Gentle Art.—Chivalry in fishing 
(angling) is by no means a result of modern 
fine tackle, as many persons claim. The 
ancient anglers had the coarsest sort of 
tackle—comparatively heavy rods, lines, 
hooks, etc.—and few,’if any, ever affected a 
reel up to Walton’s time, yet the earliest 
volume (1496) on gentle fishing —‘*The 
Treatyse of Fysshynge with an Angle,” by 
Dame Juliana Berners — preaches modera- 
tion in the catch: 

“Also ye shall not be to rauenous in takyng 
of vour sayd game as to moche at one tyme: 
which ye maye lyghtly doo yf ye doo in 
euery poynt as this present treatyse shewyth 
vou in euery poynt whyche lyghtly be oc- 
casyon to dystroye your owne dysportes & 
other mennys also. As when ye haue a suf- 
fycyent mese ye sholde coveyte no more as 
at that tyme. 

Also ye shall besye yourselfe to nouryssh 
the game in all that ye maye: & to dystroye 
all such thynges as ben devourers of it. 

And all those that done after this rule shall 
haue the blessynge of god & Saynt Petyr.” 
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Later came Izaak Walton and his “The 
Compleat Angler,” with many a condemna- 
tion of the greedy fisherman and the scurvy 
gentry that use huge, sure-killing devices 
instead of appropriate tackle. 

* a * 

Angling and Fish Killing.—One of my Far 
Western friends takes me to task about 
what he terms my “everlasting lingo about 
being just as well pleased on a fishless fish- 
ing trip as on excursions when the day 
yields plenty of game.” He declares I am 
not sincere when I say I do not care whether 
I catch anything or not, and that my title- 
page remark in “The Angler’s Secret’— 
‘’Tis the soul we seek to replenish, not the 
creel’’—is very good for winter fire-side fish- 
ing, but that in actual fishing time anglers 
in general prefer more fish than poetry. 
My friend is right, in a degree. There are 
some unpleasant fishing places that would 
not attract me half an hour if I couldn’t 
catch fish; then again’ I know of many 
places where the very pleasantness of the 
scenery is more attractive than the actual 
catching of fishes in the unpleasant places. 
if the mere possession of the fishes were 
the main idea on all angling occasions, one 
would only have to journey to the fish store, 
and there buy, for about quarter the cost of 
an ordinary fishing trip, all the game his 
table could consume. I very often ignore 
an invitation to a fishing excursion to a 
place where there is every certainty of 
catching dozens of large edible fishes, and 
instead betake myself to some favorite, 
quiet spot where I am not certain of creel- 
ing more than two or three perch. I would 
rather merely catch the rural beauty of 
some lordly landscape than gig up half a 
hundred huge sea dogs in the atmosphere 
of a vulgar crowd. I can buy fish right at 
my back door; so, why should I suffer the 
loss of a delightful summer day in the com- 
pany of an uncongenial party of mere fish 
killers, who care nothing for the comforts 
of their fellow-men and who ignore all rules 
of honest angling? True, I love to catch 
fishes as well as any man, but I can’t—I 
won’t—satisfy this inclination at the sac- 
rifice of that which defines angling from 
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mere fishing. The killing in the pursuit is 
the meanest detail of the day. The blue 
sky, the balmy breeze, the green leaf, the 
soft turf, the waving field, the glowing 
meadow, the trilling bird, the sweet-smell- 
ing fern and flower—all these, to me, play a 
deeper part in the outdoor drama than the 
death of a fish or the eating of its body. I 
am so situated in life and locality that I 
have perpetual opportunity of choosing any 
one of a dozen forms of fishing any day dur- 
ing a season of half a year—deep sea fish- 
ing for tuna, swordfish, striped bass, etc.; 
bay fishing for bluefish and weakfish, etc.; 
channel fishing for fluke, bottom fish (sea 
bass, porgie, tautog, lafayette, etc.); lake 
fishing for black bass: pond fishing for pick- 
erel and perch, and stream fishing for brook 
trout, etc., and I solemnly declare my choice 
is always made more in deep consideration 
of the company I am to fish with than of 
the gayest prospect of taking great quan- 
tities of fish. I’d rather go to the non- 
prolific places with Jim and John than to 
the abundant waters with Tom, Dick and 
Harry. 
* * * 

Salmon.—This lordly fish (Salmo salar) is 
the king of the fly-taking species, and, like 
the trout, breeds in the autumn, and is sea- 
sonable to the angler in the springtime and 
early summer, June being the favorite 
month with the majority of salmon fisher- 
men. The legal season is from May 1 to 
August 15. The king of game fishes—this 
Atlantic salmon—must not be confounded 
with the numerous species of salmon of the 
Pacific waters, most of which do not rise to 
the fly, natural or artificial. Salmon fishing 
with rod and reel calls for the greatest ang- 
ling skill and distinct salmon tackle—a fif- 
teen-and-a-half-foot exclusive salmon rod of 
the finest construction, a special salmon 
click reel, holding 100 feet. of waterproof ta- 
pered silk salmon line, a salmon leader, a 
gaff for the large specimens, a landing-net 
for the small or medium fish, and one arti- 
ficial fly of a seasonable variety of salmon 
flies made by an expert fly-tyer—not the 
shoddy devices of shop-girl piece-work ema- 
nation, so popular with dining-room decora- 
tors. The fish taken on the artificial fly in 
the rivers of Canada weigh five pounds up 
to fifty pounds. One specimen taken 
weighed fifty-four pounds. The average-size 
river salmon weighs about fifteen pounds. 
Salmon fishing does not differ in the main 
from fly fishing for trout, excepting two 
features—the salmon rod and tackle, though 
of the highest grade of quality and of the 
most exquisite workmanship, are of more 
sinewy construction, and the game is more 
heavy, powerful and vivacious. The river is 
fished downstream, with the sun in front of 
the angler, as in ordinary trout fishing. The 
likely places are the tails of swift rapids, 
where a lull is formed by the current being 
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interrupted by a large stone; in pools be- 
tween two cascades, and in still, deep 
reaches. The Jock Scott, Dusty Miller, 
Firery Brown, Black Ranger, Fairy, Silver 
Gray, Dark Admiral and Silver Doctor arti- 
ficial flies are eight killing patterns. Some 
of the most important salmon rivers are the 
Restigouche, the Cascapedia, the St. John, 
the York, the Godbout, the Mingan, the 
Mosit and the Natisquan. The most beauti- 
ful literature ever written on the subject of 
salmon fishing is the work of Henry Will- 
iam Herbert (“Frank Forester’) in his vol- 
ume, “Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing.” 
Other volumes of practical value are the 
books by Henry P. Wells and Charles Hal- 
lock. The finest portraits of salmon are 
the oil paintings of Walter Brackett of Bos- 
ton. Mr. Brackett paints exclusively of 
salmon subjects and some of his paintings 
are valued at $10,000. The old gentleman 
is celebrated no less for his salmon fishing 
than for his salmon paintings. He owns 
two or three famous salmon rivers, and has 
followed his favorite sport for half a cen- 
tury. 
* * a 

The Angler’s Axiom.—‘Fly-fishing holds 
the same relation to bait-fishing that poetry 
does to prose. Not only the flv, but every 
implement of the fly-fisher’s outfit is a ma- 
terialized poem.’—James A. Henshall, M.D. 

Most of the advocates of live-bait trout 
fishing who would have us believe that their 
method is entitled to recognition in the 
same category with fly-fishing proudly pro- 
claim that this should be because thev “can 
catch more fish with the worm, or minnow, 
or frog, than the angler can catch with his 
fly!” 

If this reasoning is to settle the debate, 
if killing and quantity compose the angler’s 
axiom, why not resort to still more pro- 
ductive means—dynamite or net the stream 
instead of gently fishing it? 

No, the trout fly-fisherman abhors trout 
live-bait fishing for the same reason the 
wing-shot prefers his appropriate arm—the 
light-weight shotgun—instead of a cannon; 
the yachtsman his gentle craft instead of a 
man-o’ war: the horseman his trained 
mount instead of a locomotive; the archer 
his arrow instead of a harpoon, and so 
similes might be enumerated until they bur- 
lesqued every form of recreative amuse- 
ment in the world. 

Allowing, not admitting. that one can kill 
more trout with live bait than with the ar- 
tificial fly, where’s the reason in this for 
favorably comparing the two methods? 

It might as well be said that because a 
man can secure more chickens by theft than 
by breeding, the theft process is a compan- 
ionable method to the propagative plan. 

Live-bait fishing may be just as honorable 
and glorious as fly-fishing, but it being a 
means of killing more fish than fly-fishing 
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does not put it in the equality class. 

The actual killing of fishes does not con- 
stitute any legitimate sporting part of any 
sort of angling, and expert angling is not 
judged by the actual number of fishes 
taken; so, while the marketmen and the 
hoodlum handliner may judge their day and 
play by the size of their kill, the angler 
never does so. 

True, all anglers are fishermen, bu’ all 
fishermen are not anglers. 

The mere fisherman takes his spoil in any 
way in any quantity. Not so the angler. 
He has set rules that are as carefully fol- 
lowed as the rules of yachting, horseman- 
ship or any sportsmanship, art, war, pro- 
fession, trade or calling of any sort. The 
Tuna Angling Club of Santa Catalina Is- 
land, Cal., is bound to the use of light rods 
and lines, and handlines are referred to as 
unsportsmanlike and detrimental to the 
public interest. 

“Live bait ought never to be used,’ says 
Dr. Edward Bradley; ‘‘to take a living min- 
now, a worm, or frog, to thrust a hook 
through it and then jerk it through cre air 
in order that it may wriggle in agony until 
it attracts, the game is a wanton cruelty, 
and there is nothing sportsmanlike in fish- 
ing of this sort.” 

The angler above all other men shudders 
at the suffering of any living thing, and the 
death of the game he seeks is to him 1 sad 
part of his favorite recreation. The skillful 
man uses an artificial fly or other artificial 
lure, and dispatches his victim as soon as 
possible with as little suffering as need be. 

“With an artificial fly as the bait,” says 
James H. Cornell, “and this bait secured to 
the lip of a fish (no angler hooks his game 
in any other part) there is no cruelty in 
fishing, as fishes hooked in this way do not 
experience any pain, and the actual death of 
the fish in the hands of a practical and hu- 
mane person is in accordance with the law 
of Nature.” 

“The live minnow and frog are baits of 
the brutal blunderer, not of the expert,” 
says John Harrington Keene. 

Izaak Walton, the father of fishes and 
fishing, used live bait, but he “handled it 
as if he loved it,” eulogized fly fishing ahove 
all other angling forms, and in his last glo- 
rious days discarded live bait. 

Dr. James A. Henshall, the authority on 
blackbass fishing, condemns the use of more 
than one hook on a single gear, and declares 
that fly-fishing holds the same relation to 
bait-fishing that poetry does to prose. 

Henry William Herbert (‘Frank For- 
ester’), the father of field sports in Amer- 
ica, would not recognize live-bait fishing in 
the same class with fly-fishing, and all of 
the famous anglers, ancient and modern, 


never judged live-bait fishing as the honor- 
able equal of fly-fishing. 
Holberton lauds fly-fishing as being not 
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only more sportsmanlike but more produc- 
tive of both sport and game than live-bait 
fishing. 

Net fishing by the marketman is a trade 
(“our Savior chose as his disciples simple 
fishermen, St. Peter, St. John St. Andrew 
and St. James, whom he inspired.’”—Walton, 
1653), and the angler does not denounce 
this calling if honestly pursued, but the net- 
ter who plys the seine for so-called sport, 
and the handline gentry that fish for the 
count are not of the angler’s guild. 

Angling is not mere fish killing, fish 
counting or fish selling, no matter what the 
marketman, the handliner or the person 
who doesn’t go either angling or fishing 
may say, think or do. 

The crack trapshot does not pot the hud- 
dled pigeons in the crate at his feet to 
make his record: he shoots single targets 
in flight at various angles and distances; 
his pursuit is governed by rules. The yacht- 
ing cup is not contested for by ocean grey- 
hounds or motor craft; rules of yachting 
are adhered to. The trotter trots; the run- 
ner runs. The field trial dog has rules, 
else he might be judged by ranging in a 
bird store. Even the prize fighter holds to 
rules and is humane, more so than many 
types of fishermen; he does not hit below 
the belt, punch after the bell, or bite or 
scratch or kick or gouge. 

There are rules in polo, golf, tennis, cro- 
quet, cards, baseball, football—there are 
rules in all recreative pursuits. And so, 
angling, to distinguish it from mere fishing 
for the trade and fish killing from a lust 
of slaughter, has its rules, and the very first 
and fairest of these are those that refine 
the rodman’s tackle and manners, gentleize 
his method and limit his catch. 

* * * 

Tackle and Tide.—If the tide weren’t so 
strong in the salt-water bays and lagoons 
the use of any rod heavier than the 5-ounce 
fly rod would be unnecessary in the taking 
of many species of game fishes whose 
weight or size and fighting quality do not 
excel the size and liveliness of the fishes 
taken on light tackle in ponds and streams 
—trout, black bass, perch, pickerel, rock 
bass, sunfish, white perch, strawberry bass, 
etc. The sweeping tide alone—the heavy 
rushing water that impedes the line and 
carries away unnecessary lengths of it—is 
what forces the use of a stiffer rod than 
the light fresh-water implement, for the 
small weakfish, striped bass, kingfish, 
porgy, sea bass, tautog, lafayette, bergall, 
young bluefish, tomcod, etc., as I say, are 
no heavier or of greater fighting quality 
than the game fishes of the ponds and 
streams. At full flood tide and at extreme 
low tide, when there is no sweeping cur- 
rent in the salty channels, I always put 
aside the ordinary salt-water gear and use 
instead the lightest of trout tackle, and 
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the sport of taking the two-pound weakfish 
and bluefish on the surface and the innu- 
merable bottom  species—blackfish, sea 
bass, fluke, porgy, lafayette, etc.—is tenfold 
to what it is when these fishes are caught 
on heavier tackle. Another objectionable 
feature in the use of a light fly rod in salt 
water when the tide is running strongly is 
the sea weed that must be contended with. 
This and the heavy pull of the rushing 
water puts too great a strain on the easily- 
bending rod and the effect is anything but 
agreeable. True. a rushing trout stream 
is as active as any tide way, but in the 
trout stream no sinker is required and the 
line is not carried under water as in the 
tide ways. When the water is quiet no 
angling is more charming than that salt- 
water pursuit which permits of weakfish 
and young bluefish being taken on the pre- 
cise tackle of the blackbass fisherman or 
trout fisherman. This play is practically 
on the surface, or at most, a few inches 
beneath the surface. Then again, when the 
water is still at high or low tide the taking 
of the various bottom fish by using a split 
shot or a tiny dipsey, is equal to the most 
delicate fishing in lake or stream. I have 
thus caught sea bass, blackfish (tautog), 
porgy, lafayette and fluke (plaice) in the 
same spot at the same time, and the va- 
riety of game made the sport even more 


exciting than the taking of one species in a 
pond or brook. 


* * * 


Gold Fish and Silver Hooks.—After a 
summer’s camping near the sea shore and 
its lovely adjacent bays and lagoons, where 
fresh sea food for one’s table—bluefish, 
weakfish, sea bass, striped bass, kingfish, 
lafayette, porgy, tautog (blackfish), fluke 
(plaice), clams, mussels, oyster, shrimp, etc. 
—meant merely the catching or gathering 
of these delicious edibles, ’tis sad in win- 
ter days and nights to sit at the table of a 
modern café and have these things served 
you in a disgustingly unfresh condition at 
prices that would make any medium-purse 
man or millionaire feel that he were being 
robbed. Such has been my experience of 
late. All summer I fed gloriously upon the 
best the salt bay and sea could afford, at 
no money cost whatever—I just caught and 
gathered what I and by fellow-campers 
cared for, and we enjoyed the freshness, 
the fatness and the seasonableness of all 
these food things. Now, we same mortals 
have to feed upon the stale dishes of the 
gyping hotel keeper and restauranteur, and 
pay him outrageous, e’en criminal, prices, 
or starve, for our business and the season 
o’ the year prohibit our living the simple 
life, the godly life. Who can tell restaurant 
bluefish from any other fish by taste or 
smell? ’Twould take a scientific ichthyolog- 
ical examination to define any species 
served from the kitchen of the modern café. 
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And do you know, brother, that the swind- 
ling hotel man and café proprietor wholly 
ignore honest classification of their fish 
diet? Do you know that their chefs call any 
fish any name they please on their cheat- 
ing bill o’ fare? Common cod and fluke 
(summer flounder or plaice) are commonly 
served (8) cents a service!) for crab meat; 
skinned perch are placarded as brook trout 
($2 a pair); tautog (blackfish, as cheap and 
common as potatoes) is bill o’ fared as red 
snapper, and our common mud dab (floun- 
der at 5 cents a pound anywhere at any 
time) is put before you (at $1.25 a plate) 
as English sole! Shades of Isaak Walton! 
This is a far greater crime than the high 
cost of meat. Putrid whitefish, six months 
in cold storage, costs you 90 cents a slice 
at the hotels. I know this, for I ordered it 
and saw it—and, God save us, I paid the 
check. Witnesses: John Mason and Eugene 
Wilson. We three sat down one evening at 
the Sherman House in Chicago, and were 
charged three times 90 cents for three ill- 
smelling strips of whitefish as small as a 
baby’s hand. Mason, who has spent half of 
his summers on the mussel beds and clam 
coves of the Great South Bay, openly de- 
clared the parsley decoration on the platter 
cost more than the fish, and I agreed with 
him. So did ’Gene Wilson We damned 
the poor innocent waiter, tongue-lashed the 
ignorant head-waiter and gave the hotel 
owner a lesson in the science of fishes that 
he’ll never forget -esult: We moved into 
a cozy housekeeni. partment, and there, 
as nearly as poss:. 2»d—really lived—as 
we lived all summer iu God’s out o’ doors, 
independent of hotel impostors and free 
from ferocious prices for filthy frozen 
fishes. 

P. S. I personally went to market and 
selected our fishes and clams, etc., John 
did the cooking, ’Gene set the table, Char- 
LOTTE made the coffee, and we all washed 
the dishes—-as we do all summer long in 
the little shanty camp on the sweet-smelling 
salt meadowlands. 

* * a 

Trolling for Bluefish—-A New England 
angler writes: “I’ve read with interest your 
chapter (“Angler’s Secret”) “Bluefish on 
Fine Tackle,” also your notes on bluefish 
fishing in Outdoor Life. Let me recite the 
method of the bluefish fishermen ’way down 
East. As a rule we do not use the ordinary 
leaden squid in trolling, nor do we chum 
the fish up to the boat. A large plain hook 
is employed. This has a chain attachment, 
covered by an eel skin, tied by a hitch in 
the line, just above the chain, and extend- 
ing to within half an inch of the point of 
the hook. One day last August Howard Jaf- 
fray and his boys, with a guest, sailed from 
Vineyard Haven to Edgartown in Jaffray’s 
34-foot catboat, May. On arriving at Jaf- 
fray’s headquarters we heard fish stories 
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such as you do sometimes hear at just such 
places, but had little confidence in them un- 
til, on going ashore, we saw boat after boat 
coming in from the various fishing grounds, 
and counted from 150 to 175 fine bluefish 
to each boat. Most of these had been cap- 


tured off Cape Poge. This produced the 
necessary fishing fever, and a couple of 
small catboats, known as double-enders. 


were chartered for the following day. At 
5 o'clock the next morning we made a start, 
and at about 6 o’clock were off Wasgva 
Bluff, in the tide rips. Our party was 
equally divided, and it was great sport, as 
we came about, to compare notes as to how 
many each boat had caught. I was in the 
larger boat, and when we got well under 
way we found a reef necessary; the other 
had anticipated this, and on the first tack 
we were 9 to 0. On the second tack we 
took three at once and then four, one on 
each line. We kept this going, one boat 
being ahead two or three fish and then the 
other would be a few fish ahead, which 
made it very exciting, until about 9 o’clock, 
when, being wet through with spray, and 
feeling as though a second breakfast would 
be relished, we made for Edgartown. On 
counting out, we found the score was 58 for 
the larger boat and 56 for the smaller. 


Some talk took place about sending the fish 
to New York, on which the proprietor of the 
boat protested, claiming the fish belonged 
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to the boat. We made a compromise and 
took as many as we wanted, but in reality 
were, of course, entitled to the entire catch. 
The cost of a boat, one man, handiine 
tackle, bait, etc., at Edgartown, is $6 a 
day; probably less would be taken, but I 
would advise anyone taking this trip to 
have a thorough understanding beforehand 
as to the ownership of the fish. True, $6 
per boat per day is cheap enough. On Long 
Island bluefish boats cost $8 a day week- 
days and $10 on Sundays. The baymen of 
Long Island are proverbial for their sharp- 
ness in getting the best of ‘‘the Yorker,” 
and I do not think the islands belonging to 
the state of Massachusetts are behindhand 
in this respect. There is good, even ex- 
cellent, fishing in Vineyard Sound for sea- 
bass, etc. Swordfish fishing is a noble 
sport and well. worth attention; the best 
ground for general fishing is between No 
Man’s Land and Gay Head.” 


* * 


Fishing Rod Tests.—Can you give me the 
results of the scientific testing of fishing 
rods that was made in England or Scotland 
a few months ago?—T. C. Estee. The expe- 
riments you refer to, no doubt, were those 
made by W. H. Thorn at Northumberland, 
England, several years, not months, ago. 
The tests were made not as a mere method 
of trade advertising, but as a scientific ex- 
periment on the breaking point and general 
behavior of cane-built and cane and steel 
rods. The rods tested were a double-built 
cane, steel center, double-built cane (no 
steel), single-built cane, steel center, single- 
built cane, no steel, greenheart and cane, 
built in alternate strips, greenheart built, 
hickory built, greenheart solid, round and 
lancewood solid, round.’ All the most ap- 
proved styles of rods were thus selected. 
The conclusions arrived at appear under the 
most critical examinations made, and are as 
follows: The requirements of a good rod 
are strength, elasticity, perfect and quick 
power of recovery, together with minimum 
of weight, and in securing these the balance 
of the rod must not be ignored. These 
qualities were found in their perfection in 
a proper combination of steel and cane. 
American anglers greatly need rods of light 
weight of this combination for bass, maska- 
longe, lake trout and salmon fishing, and a 
special pattern for still-fishing for heavy 
bluefish. Other rods of American make are 
perfect. Our light lancewood, split bamboo 
(hand made) and greenheart rods for brook 
trout fishing are most excellent. So are the 
American-made rods of these materials for 
weakfish (squeteague) fishing, but, as I say, 
we need a light, strong rod for the taking 
of heavy black bass, maskalonge, salmon, 
lake trout and bluefish. The ordinary Amer- 
ican surf rod, which is heavy enough for 
elephants, is not a sporting implement; it’s 
an iron-foundryman’s tool. 


CHARLES BRADFORD. 














Barrel Wear 
L. A. Danse. 


Some time ago, while experimenting with 
some high-velocity loads for small-bore ri- 
fles, this heading suggesied itself as being 
of a very interesting and far-reaching sub- 
ject. It is extraordinary, when one notes it, 
to see that nine riflemen out of ten (I use 
the word riflemen advisedly, referring to 
the man who shoots, be it at the black bull 
in the white field of the range or the elk 
bull in the hunting field) if asked to define 
the above heading, would state that barrel 
wear was the rubbing out of the rifling and 
barrel interior finish by the friction of the 
bullet’s passage through the bore. Right, 


too, but not entirely; rather, not the whole 
To the casual glance 


of the correct answer. 
this would seem to cover it, but let us ex- 
amine. And a comprehensive examination 
requires not only a mechanical knowledge 
of the conditions of the barrel metal and 
the finish, but a comprehensive understand- 
ing of the theory and practice of bullet de- 
sign and construction, the formulation and 
cperation of powders and primers and the 
entirely personal equation of the care be- 
stowed upon the arm by the rifleman. We 
have to consider, first, the finish of the 
interior surface of the barrel; second, the 
material of the bullet and whether it is dry 
or lubricated; third, the composition of the 
powder, its property of combustion; fourth, 
the primer composition, and lastly, the man- 
ner in which the barrel is used and cared 
for. Think it over; is it not a big, weighty 
subject? 

Only a week ago the writer was favored 
by no less authority on these propositions 
than Dr. Mann, than whom no one is better 
fitted to discuss, explain or demonstrate 
such a matter, with a letter in which he 
says, “All this hot air about hot-burning or 
cool-burning powder you had better put in 
your pipe. When riflemen do not distin- 
guish between gas-cutting, corrosion and 
erosion, then why should we listen to what 
they say?” It is this very lack of distinc- 
tion between some of the principal contrib- 
uting elements to barrel wear that was the 
reason for this article. Gas-cutting—this 
falls under the subhead of composition and 


fit of bullet; erosion comes under the pow- 
der and primer composition and perform- 
ance; corrosion under the last two and also 
more largely under the last named subhead, 
care and usage. Now, let us proceed to 
elaborate a little on this. Gas-cutting not 
only depends on the bullet, but on the bore 
and rifling finish; in fact, literally, gas- 
cutting is erosion, and erosion is caused by 
the cutting effects of the powder gas. Com- 
plication number one. Then, erosion, 
caused by the action of the gas and the 
abrasion caused hy primer and powder res- 
idue, together with that caused by passage 
of the bullet and possible presence of for- 
eign matter are so closely allied and inter- 
mixed that a distinction must be very finely 
drawn. Second complication. Third addition 
to the complex, is that not only does corro- 
sion depend on the care of the barrel and 
upon the primer and the powder, but to a 
great extent also upon the finish of the 
bore, the bullet material and the presence 
or absence of metal fouling, from the bullet 
material. This, just brought into line by 
Dr. Mann’s three indistinctions, is not even 
a good start on the untangling of these al- 
lied phenomena. 

We will proceed to lay down a few rules 
for our guidance in the tangled trail of 
causes of barrel wear. Now, even these 
rules will meet with some exception. But, 
as the writer has been in the gun game for 
about fifteen years and is by profession a 
mechanical engineer, he may be permitted 
to define a few of these terms. He will 
state those which are sanctioned by com- 
mon usage and not only his own personal 
opinions. To split hairs, some of these defi- 
nitions may be mussed up by anyone who 
wishes to controvert, but they are applied 
and distinguished as they are by engineers 
and mechanics, not only in this line, but 
others. 

Gas-cutting may be applied to either bar- 
rel or bullet. For all purposes, to be defi- 
nite and correct in gun work, it is applied 
only to the bullet. It is the eating away of 
the sides of the bullet, while bullet is pass- 
ing through barrel. It is the erosion of the 
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bullet. It will cause in accuracy and foul- 
ing and will contribute to the erosion of the 
barrel. 

Erosion, as gas-cutting, may be applied to 
either barrel or bullet, but in correct prac- 
tice is applied only to the barrel as a 
means of distinction between the eating 
away of the bullet in its passage through 
the barrel and the eating away of the 
barrel by the powder gases. It is caused 
by the outrush of the hot gas, under 
high pressure, from the shell, at instant of 
discharge. It is first noted just: ahead of 
the mouth of shell, in the barrel, in the 
grooves and lands and usually grows from 
the mouth of chamber or throat, forward 
until, after continued firing, it shows the 
rifling entirely eaten away and the surface 
of the barrel rough and enlarged. 

Here we have two terms which can be, if 
one wishes to be controvertive, applied to 
either builet or barrel, but which for the 
sake of clearness are applied, one only to 
bullet and one only to barrel. Gas-cutting 
is the eating away of the bullet and erosion 
is the eating away of the barrel, both by the 
action of the powder gases. 

Abrasion is a term properly applied to the 
wearing of the barrel surface by the passage 
of the bullet through it. To the natural 
friction of the bullet must be added in prac- 
tice, the effect of the powder and primer 
residue. 

Take here another distinction applied by 
engineers in their profession to erosion and 
abrasion. These terms can be confused by 
a person so minded, but in practice they 
are distinctively applied, erosion to the ac- 
tion of a fluid wearing away a solid and 
abrasion to the action of one solid wearing 
away another solid. To one who has not 
the engineering knowledge to grasp this, it 
may appear confusing, but in actual use the 
terms are never mixed and never mistaken. 

On the other hand, let us consider corro- 
sion. It is neither the action of a solid or a 
fluid, but is the effect of an action of either 
a solid or fluid on another solid. Here, here, 
another chance for a call. But wait; we will 
explain more fully and further, to clear this 
up. No contradiction just yet. Corrosion is 
the result of a chemical action or is the 
chemical action itself, which chemical ac- 
tion deteriorates the quality or quantity of 
some form of matter. Clear as mud. All 
right. In engineering practice, more espe- 
cially gun work, corrosion is the eating 
away of the inside surface of the barrel by 
the action of the powder residue, the primer 
residue and by atmospheric moisture, or 
perhaps other foreign chemical agents. 
Note that I do not say by the powder gas 
or the primer flame, but by the residues of 
the powder and primer. 

Here we have another distinction. While 
the erosion of the barrel and the gas-cutting 
of the bullet, together with the abrasion of 





the barrel, all are dependent on chemical 
action, more or less, of the powder, primer 
and bullet, the corrosion does not take place 
with them, at the time of discharge, but is 
a later occurring phenomenon, which takes 
place not as result of discharge itself, but 
of the residue remaining after the dis- 
charge. Corrosion may and sometimes does, 
commence immediately after discharge and 
again, if it is aggravated by foreign condi- 
tions, such as the atmospheric moisture or 
fumes of some one or another outside agent, 
it may be delayed until some time elapses 
after discharge or may, on the other hand, 
be accelerated by these agents. 

If one were to fire a gun with a charge 
containing elements extremely corrosive to 
or on the material of which the gun is con- 
structed, if said gun be cleaned immediately 
after said firing with a cleaner which will 
properly neutralize the corrosive action of 
said charge, no appreciable harmful results 
of corrosion or, in fact, no appreciable cor- 
rosion itself can possibly take place. There- 
fore, our many and varied nitro solvents, 
metal-fouling solvents, etc.; they are all for 
the neutralization of these corroding agents 
and the prevention of the evil such agents 
work on the interior surface and finish of 
the barrel. 

The corrosion and the effects of corrosion 
are largely dependent, therefore, upon the 
care taken of the gun. The great desidera- 
tum for the ideal firearm is to have primer, 
powder, bullet and barrel so arranged that 
not only will accuracy and energy of fire be 
of the highest order, but that corrosion will 
be possible only through the action of for- 
eign agents and not through the action of 
the residue of firing. Also, that not only 
the above be accomplished, but that the ero- 
sion of the barrel by the powder gas, the 
gas-cutting of the bullet and the abrasion 
and fouling of the barrel by the bullet may 
be done away with. Perfection itself. It 
is very easy to state this desideratum, or 
these desiderata, but it exists only in de- 
sire, not even in theory, much less in prac- 
tice. 

A possible cause of barrel wear and one 
which has not been above mentioned, is one 
which results in more. cases of short ac- 
curacy life than one would at first suspect. 
It is brought about through misguided ef- 
forts to ward off another cause of wear 
(that is, corrosion) and is no more nor less 
than improper methods of cleaning the bar- 
rel’s inside. Now goes up a long, loud howl. 
Reason will tell us that the very fact of the 
cleaning being performed lessens the oppor- 
tunity for wear or short life through corro- 
sion. It does, in that way. But there is 
another thing: If the cleaning apparati or 
agents are used injudiciously, their actual 
use harms the barrel sometimes to as great 
an extent as the lack of their proper use 
would. 
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It is not all of cleaning to use properly- 
fitting rags or patches and to scour with 
correct solvents. One must not only use 
proper tools and agents, but properly use 
them. Oh, we all know how to clean our 
guns; but, then, do we? The rod may be 
the right diameter and length, may have a 
good swab holder and swivel; the rags may 
be just the size to fit snugly in the bore 
and of the proper material to wipe best; the 
solvents may remove the fouling and neu- 
tralize the action of the residue. These 
things may be perfect, and yet there may 
be an error. If a string “pull-through” be 
used the string may collect grit, and on its 
being drawn through the barrel it may be 
rubbed against the muzzle and the mouth 
of the barrel be thus worn so as to be un- 
symmetrical and cause irregular results in 
use—short life. The rod may be perfect, 
but if it be worked against one side of the 
barrel it may cause irregularity. Foreign 
matter may remain in the joints and be 
ground against the surface of the barrel 
and thus hurt it. 

To sum up, in order to assure against cor- 
rosion and contribute to lessen barrel wear 
from that source, one must use proper rods. 
They should be of the right dimensions and 
be true, so as to avoid rubbing the bore 
unduly. They should be of such material 
and construction us to be strong, stiff, clean- 
ly, handy and follow the rifling properly. 
Avoid, as you would the old Nick himself, 
the wobbly, crooked, poorly jointed, dirt- 
gathering contraption. If possible, use the 
rod from the breech, and even then try to 
avoid uneven working. If absolutely neces- 
sary to clean from the muzzle, use a muzzle- 
protector, to prevent rod from coming in 
contact with bore at mouth and rubbing it— 
causing bell-mouth, with its inaccuracy. Re- 
member that the only place to use a string 
cleaner is when you can positively not pro- 
cure any rod, and when you must use the 
string, pull from muzzle toward breech and 
that carefully. The writer has seen some 
fine arms ruined by improper attention to 
the above. 

Use some form of solvent that will clean 
out, thoroughly, the powder and primer dirt. 
If using a load that gives some metal foul- 
ing or deposits of bullet or bullet jacket 
material along the barrel, dope the barrel 
with a metal-fouling solvent and get it out. 
It does not pay to proscrastinate or plead 
insufficient opportunity fcr this. If these 
particles of metal are left in the barrel they 
serve as places for the corrosive residues 
and dampness from the air to start and do 
their evil work, by protecting this corrosive 
action from the anti-corrosive cleansers 
used by the shooter. If this metal fouling, 
be it lead, lead-tin or other soft bullet al- 
loy, or be it the harder metal used for jack- 
ets, for higher powered loads, get it out as 
soon as possible after it is deposited by 
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shooting. The longer it is left the more 
chance for the corrosion to take place under 
it. The writer has seen leaded .22 rifles 
pitted so as to ruin their accurate shooting 
qualities, in one day, when if the leading 
had been removed, the barrel could have 
been cleaned and protected against corro- 
sion. He has seen high-power rifles go in 
the same way, when a few minutes’ work 
with ammonia dope, or a filling and over- 
night soak of it would have removed the 
bits of metal so the barrel could have been 
cleaned and the pitting would not have hap- 
pened. 

Corrosion is negligible, if the barrel be 
cleaned right and kept clean and protected 
from the dirt which causes the corrosion. 

For the layman, erosion is too involved a 
subject. For the more advanced and scien- 
tific rifleman it is a complex but extremely 
interesting subject. We have progressed 
wonderfully in the composition of powders 
and primers, so as to lessen this evil, but 
there is yet room for improvement. The in- 
dividual load has more to do with this than 
cne would suppose. For instance, one pow- 
der may shoot clean, may give little residue 
and may be accurate and easy on the gun 
with a certain load, but put this powder, 
which works well for one class of loading, 
into another cartridge, with different bullet, 
primer, shell and barrel, and it will shoot 
wild, will foul horribly, will strain the gun, 
will eat out the barrel and soon ruin the 
arm. One may work out a load, giving ac- 
curate fire, with high velocity, consequent 
flat trajectory, great energy and little re 
coil; but yet he will find that this load, 
seemingly so excellent in ballistic results, 
will erode the barrel on account of heat 
of combustion and high pressure, will leave 
v residue that will corrode the barrel and 
will, after continued firing, deposit metal 
fouling to aggravate corrosion. 

So, in development work, not only should 
ballistics be considered, but the properties 
of the load as contributive to barrel life 
should receive equal thought and effort. 

The powder should be chosen for its 
cleanliness, stability low temperature of 
combustion and pressure exerted against 
bullet and in chamber. Speed of burning 
should be considered, as well as tempera- 
ture or chamber pressure. One can use one 
type of powder that will give certain ve- 
locity with given breech pressure and 
change to another powder which, giving the 
same velocity, will increase the breech pres- 
sure, owing to it burning at different rate. 
For instance, take the recent developments 
in the small-bore, high-velocity line. Light- 
ning powder will, with certain charges, give 
higher velocity with stated breech pressure 
than 1909 Military will, with the same pres- 
sure. But the Lightning will burn hotter, 
cause more erosion and contribute more t 
cause metal fouling and corrosion than wil 
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the 1909 Military. This statement may, and 
possibly will, stir up a storm of discussion, 
but it is based on actua! tests and is the 
statement of actual fact occurring in the 
writer’s trials, proving without doubt that 
the above features of the two powders exist 
as stated. Time will tell in these new load- 
ings just the conditions to be met and how 
to meet them. The writer does not pose 
as authority on the new loads, but knows 
full well that he falls short of several more 
noted experimenters, but he has absolutely 
proven in his own work that high speed 
may result in short life. 

Choose the powder carefully, bearing in 
mind the exact conditions to be found in 
the charge used, not only for ballistics, but 
for barrel wear; not only for accuracy, but 
for accuracy life of the arm. 

The primer is the little rascal that makes 
for good or poor performance of the powder. 
As it affects the primary step in the dis- 
charge of the arm, the ignition, it must be 
as well selected as any other part of the 
load. It should be clean. It should be 
strong enough to ignite the charge thor- 
cughly and completely. If it is weak, it may 
cause lower velocity on account of slower 
ignition and slower burning. If it is overly 
strong for some classes of work, it may ig- 
nite the powder too fast and necessitate re- 
duction of the charge on account of too fast 
burning. This last mighi never, in a life- 
time of experiments, be ascertained, but if 
one will deliberately test for it, he will soon 
find the truth of it. Mayhap, it was poorly 
put. Perhaps the writer should have said 
that with a light primer, a certain charge 
is required, while with a stronger one, less 
is needed. But actually, under certain un- 
usual conditions, the primer may be too 
quick. Sounds like anomaly; maybe it is. 
We can all learn. The writer does not pre- 
sume to state. 

Cleanliness in the primer should have 
more attention, especially from our cart- 
ridge factories, than it now gets. Powdered 
glass in the con:position will do a lot to 
spoil a barrel. Fulminate of mercury has 
but little effect on the barrel, but has a 
great deal on the shells and on the bullets 
in high-power work. Some authorities state 
that the newer non-mercuric primers, made 
without glass, have as deleterious an effect 
on the barrel as the old fulminate ones. 
This can hardly be thought reasonable in 
the light of late work, as the non-mercuric 
primers without glass have been found to 
give better average results and less wear 
and tear on rifle and shells than the old 
style. 

Gas-cutting.—This involves the fit and fin- 
ish of the barrel most of all. Old black- 
powder guns had loose-fitting bullets. They 
upset on firing, so as to fill the grooves and 
prevent escape of gas and cutting. Then 
the early high-velocity smokeless rifles had 


bullets to fit to the bottom of the grooves, 
to stop or check gas cutting or escape by 
leaking past bullet. Then some of our best 
arms were prepared for and used bullets 
larger than the barrel, the tight fit being 
thought to better accuracy, etc. Next sev- 
eral of the foremost firearms men of the 
world proved that with the modern high- 
power ammunition the hard-jacketed bullets 
upset on firing, just like the old black-pow- 
der ones, and filled the bore completely, 
even when made smaller than the barrel. 
Even now the matter is receiving attention 
from ballistic experts. Exceptions have 
been found and noted, as the .22 high-power 
Savage, for an instance. In it the bullet is 
made .002 inch larger than the groove diam- 
eter of the barrel. While, on the other 
hand, take the Ross .280. In it the bullets 
are made smaller than the barrel. I have 
a bullet of solid metal—a bronze alloy— 
which was made .002 inch smaller than the 
barrel of the Ross in which it was fired, and 
shows by its being marked with complete 
impression of the rifling, grooves and lands, 
that it upset and filled the barrel entirely. 
Dr. Mann has proved that this barrel upset 
takes place. ’ 

But the best results have been obtained 
with bullets which did not depend on this 
upset to fit the barrel, but were made to 
fit before loading. The trouble with de- 
pendence on the barrel upset is that it may 
not take place instantly on discharge, but 
the bullet may pass some distance into the 
barrel, the gas escaping by it, or perhaps 
rot by it, but exerting pressure, as shown 
by Mr. Woods, not only on the base, but on 
the sides of bullet, until it upsets and 
checks the escape of the gas. If this does 
take place, the bullet passing into the barrel 
some ways before it does upset, the leakage 
becomes gas-cutting. When the bullet is 
made the size of the rifling grooves, it fills 
them from the start and does not allow of 
any escape of gas. 

The barrel should be properly fitted to 
the bullet. Opinions on this differ, but the 
writer holds with the majority, that the 
rifling should be deep and sharp, so as to 
grip the bullet well and give more wearing 
surface. The number of grooves depends 
on the velocity of the bullet and its jacket 
material. But the depth should be plenty, 
so as to give long life. The barrel should 
be finished as smoothly, inside, as it can 
possibly be made. If the least roughness 
occurs it will be sure to gather metal foul- 
ing and will interfere with accuracy. It 
may, if very rough or inaccurately finished, 
run the breech pressures up to away above 
the regular figures. If the grooves are not 
sharply made and of sufficient depth, they 
will allow the bullet to strip at high speed 
and make the shooting very bad. A highly 
polished, evenly-machined barrel with 
proper rifling pitch and size for the load 
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used, will be more accurate, give less chance 
for fouling to stick and gather and cause 
corrosion and will fit the bullet closely and 
not allow any gas-cutting. It will also, if 
it is fitted with a well-shaped throat, lessen 
the erosion, even with poorly made-up load. 
With a well-balanced load, the shape of the 
throat and the finish of the barrel make or 
mar the performance of the arm. 

The throat should be of such form that 
it will lead the bullet into the rifling in a 
true concentric manner and not allow the 
bullet to set into the barrel crooked or un- 
evenly. If it is made too long the bullet 
will jump from the shell to the rifling, and 
this will tend to cause stripping, gas-cutting 
and inaccuracy. If too short, it will shove 
the bullet back into the shell and create 
undue pressure. Fit it to the bullet used. 

To recount: Bore the barrel true, rifle it 
accurately and finish it smoothly, with a 
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chamber and throat to accommodate the 
cartridge and bullet; select a clean, strong 
primer; use a powder that will be stable, 
give as little erosion as possible, with suffi- 
cient velocity; have the bullet fit the bar- 
rel and throat, make it of weight and size 
to balance and fly true, have the jacket, if 
for high-power work, of some metal that 
will not foul or strip, make it of a shape 
that will reduce air resistance and vet do 
good work on the target or game. Do not 
look only at one or two of these features, 
but consider them all, as you will not want 
your rifle to be worn out just when you 
have it well learned. 

Barrels in the modern arms are short- 
lived enough, without using loads that give 
undue erosion, gas-cutting, fouling, abrasion 
and corrosion. Let us not controvert or 
contradict, but let us all bend our energies 
to the perfection of the vifle and ammuni- 
tion, for ballistics, for handling and for life. 


Counterfeits 
By E. W. H. 


I wish to hereby register an elephantine 
kick against the comprehensive advertising 
campaign being waged in the interest of 
“The Imp,” insofar as said campaign aims 
at the dissemination of the idea that this 
arm is suitable for work on deer or larger 
game. 

In his article anent this arm in the De- 
cember issue, Mr. C. L. Smith was hitting 
pretty close the tack when he said: “I 
know that a bullet which will distribute a 
rabbit or grouse over an acre of land may 
drill a clean hole in a deer.” 

Trying out an arm recommended for big- 
game hunting on jack rabbits, woodchucks 
or goats, is comparable to testing (?) a gun 
designed for armcr-plate piercing, on birch- 
bark canoes or punk houses. The elaborate 
expositions of the results of such tests (7?) 
and the broad deductions which are some- 
times drawn therefrom, constitute one of 
the funniest of the multitude of funny 
things which largely make up this funny 
old world. 

If she will do the shredding act on the 
Monarch of the Garbage Dump, or on a 
wobble-geared, universal-jointed jack, you 
can stop an earthquake or a Titanic with 
her. Yes, sir-ree. 

One writer has said: “I say boldly that 
it is my belief with proper choosing of the 
point of aim, correct pull and a high power 
.22 rifle of about ‘The Imp’ class, a grizzly 
may be sent down and out for the count, 
and more than likely to stay down. Now, 
mind you, at grizzly distance only, say, 
forty yards.” 

He’s put one over on us there—“grizzly 
distance.” When, where, and by whom was 





“grizzly distance” arbitrarily fixed? If 
“grizzly distance” is around forty yards, 
what is jack-rabbit distance, or elephant 
distance? It is barely possible that there 
might be a slight variation of opinion on 
this. Am inclined to think that the ma- 
jority would vote that in the case of a rifle 


of “about ‘The Imp’ class,” “grizzly dis- 
tance” is nearer forty miles than forty 
yards. 


If such a thing as the impossible becom- 
ing possible, be possible, and my individu- 
ality and Bertillon measurements are foun- 
dationed on the power of a 70-grain pill to 
send a well-developed “Old Ephraim” a-go- 
ing, would much prefer that its velocity be 
nearer 1,400 feet than 2,800, for bullets mov- 
ing at about the latter gait are almost as 
notoriously addicted to flying to fragments 
on impact as antiquated “hen fruit” dropped 
from the top of the Eiffel Tower; therefore, 
at the lower velocity it would be more 
likely to reach Bruin’s interior, where it 
might be able to do me a favor. In sucha 
contingency, when it is so vitally necessary 
that the bullet maintain its oneness, it 
could, at the higher velocity, be almost in- 
variably depended upon to fly to bits when 
it undertook to perforate Bruin’s weather- 
boarding and ——! !!—_—_!!! 

Am now planning a hunt after true-blue 
grizzly. to be taken in the near future. No, 
your “Uncle Fuller” won’t carry a rifle of 
“about ‘The Imp’ class.” He has long known 
that life at best is pretty much a joke 
and then Darwin up and tells him he’s a 
monkey gone to seed, but he kinder thinks 
he’ll scratch around on the epidermis of 
this sub-lunar sphere and try to live it all 
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down, and not deliberately usher in the 
order-your-wooden-kimono stage by a rough- 
and-tumble with Ursus horribilis, for if 
“Moccasin Joe” happened to be one of the 
monarch-of-all-I-survey sort, the only effect 
of a few pills from an “Imp” would be to 
generate enthusiasm for the little job of 
making the contemptible and insignificant 
foreigner look like a hoopless bale of alfalfa 
after the exit of the cyclone, or like a 
cap-sheaf for the garbage dump. He has 
been charged, when wholly gunless, at short 
range by an old mamma silvertip, in whose 
docility he had misplaced considerable con- 
fidence, thinking she might pose for a 
photo, but experienced a rvde disillusion- 
ment when the dear old lady misconstrued 
his design and took it upon herself to purge 
the immediate vicinity of his august pres- 
ence, which was speedily and effectively ac- 
complished by a head-on charge, led by a 
Balaklavan smile, punctuated by some 
Hades-is-your-destination roars. 

If Fate, the jester, be not too unkind or 
cruel, he-may some day cross the herring 
pond (probably in the steerage or by swim- 
ming) and try conclusions with the do-me- 
or-get-done locomotives of the tropical nurs- 
eries. He is a great admirer of self-effi- 
ciency, and when he essays an out-of-the- 
ordinary feat, wants to play the whole-hog- 
or-none réle—wants to do it all by his lone- 
some. And on the dangerous game proposi- 
tion he is inclined to the. one-big-gun-as- 
good-as-two-or-three-little-ones theory. He is 
not afraid to sleep alone in the dark, and 
stands in awe of few things—animate or in- 
animate — but this single-handed tackling, 
with an _ occasionally - kill - but - generally- 
wound weapon, a so-many-times-bigger-than- 
you-are critter of malicious intent and a 
wipe-up-the-earth-with-you scrapping equip- 
ment, savors not a little of the case of a 
young bull, imbued with the I-am-it idea, 
which tackled a hurrying locomotive. An 
Irishman who made the autopsy considered 
the following a fitting epitaph: “I admire 
your spunk, but think damned little of your 
judgment.” 

As I was about to say when my mind be- 
gan to wobble, the said writer advanced it 
as “something to think about’—and it is. 
Likewise, it is something to laugh about. 
‘Tis true he does not recommend it for 
grizzly, but the inference must be drawn 
from what he says, that, if he does not 
openly express it, he holds the opinion that 
“The Imp” is entitled to a stall in the bat- 
tery for big game. “Thinking about” such 
foolish abstract theories does not go far to- 
wards bagging the percentage of animals 
hit which should be bagged. There is little 
likelihood that the number of “Imps” in the 
hands of grizzly hunters will be appreciably 
increased as a result of such vaporings. 
But their pernicious effect lies in the fact 
that they lead to the use by the unthinking 





of such arms for hunting non-dangerous big 
game, with the deplorable results which I 
will endeavor later on to make plain. 

The crucigerous gentleman of the “Gold- 
en State” has, with his characteristic en- 
thusiasm for freak loads, promptly pro- 
claimed it an “ideal deer gun.” I could 
just as easily believe that that famous nav- 
igator, Noah, invented the steam engine. If 
it’s “an ideal deer gun,” it’s an ideal moose 
gun, and it is about as near either as I am 
a creator of universes. 

No doubt’ marvelous and astounding 
things will be accomplished with “The 
Imp.” Probably an individual will be res- 
urrected who has shot the transverse semi- 
colon out of the concrete diplodocus in Carl 
Hagenbeck’s antediluvian zoological garden 
in Hamburg, at the first crack with it. I 
won’t bet’ on that; but I’ll tell you what I 
will bet you on: I’m going to give some 
ambitious devotee of mammon a chance to 
rake in a wad aggregating $1,111.11. The 
thousand will be put up by a raiser of the 
long-on-ears, short-on-most-everything-else- 
but-kick staple of Show-me-land; the hun- 
dred by a trainer of nightmares in Hobo- 
ken; the “X” by a breeder of gamecocks 
in California, who has nevér seen the 
Singer Building; the “kopeck” by a wealthy 
relative (now residing at the County 
Home); the dime, by old “John Hard Luck,” 
and, being pretty sportily inclined, “Yours 
Truly” will contribute the “red.” Stake- 
holder, Deep Dipper Shark, of Moll Buzze- 
Park, Kennebunkport; referee, Hammer 
Head Henry (brother of Bone Head Harry), 
of Alameda. I hereby propose to wager 
this munificent hunk of “slag” at odds of 
11-7 to 7-11, that no biped of the genus 
homo—lily-white, ebon-black, grass-green, 
red, yellow or brown—can stop with one 
shot from “The Imp” a brakeless, 350-ton, 
Mallet articulated locomotive running wild 
down a 5 per cent grade. You can have 
your choice as to type of projectile. but 
nothing heavier than 70 grains, and must 
not aim at a vital spot. 

This might sound a bit foolish, but it is 
not one whit more so than the idea that 
this arm is adapted for big-game work. Let 
it be sold “as is.” I am not prejudiced 
against it. There may be a sphere of work 
where it will answer hette- than any other 
of pre-development. But that sphere will 
ever be wholly foreign to the one of big- 
game hunting. The arm was developed for 
work on small game, and he doeth well 
who restricts its use to that. The big-game 
field is practically as near a proper one 
for its use as the center of a sun-scorched, 
searing, stifling desert is a natural one for 
the fishes of the sea. None hits the trail 
harder than myself, for I go to get the 
game. I am about as sentimental as a 
Geronimo or an Osceola, but have sufficient 
regard for what I consider are the ethics of 
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decent sport, that if I ever make an excur- 
sion after non-dangerous big game, armed 
with such a pill projector as “The Imp,” | 
only ask to be sentenced and committed to 
the negotiation of sizzling sulphur heaps 
throughout all eternity. 

The foregoing has been in a serio-comic 
(?) vein. The subject is certainly deserv- 
ing of all seriousness. Holding this fact 
firmly in mind, let us endeavor to arrive at 
a logical, common-sense conclusion as to 
the ultimate consequences arising from the 
use of pseudo-big-game arms for hunting 
big game. 

Matters seem to have come to such a 
pass that when one or a few head of big 
game have been slain by a certain new 
loading, no efforts should be spared in the 
establishing and enlarging of the impres- 
sion that said loading is an efficient and 
desirable one for general work on big game. 

If the fact that, under ideal or excep- 
tional conditions, a large animal can be 
killed with a certain cartridge, proves that 
cartridge fitted for general work on big 
game—which is all that can be sensibly 
discussed in such connection—then the .22 
Iong rifle and the .22 shori are just as much 
big-game cartridges as the .405 or the .600- 
bore English Express. 

Who will say that a grizzly (a big-bore 
one, not a cub), or, for that matter, any 
other big-game animal on the Western Hem- 
isphere, could not be killed with a single 
shot from the .22 long rifle? To be sure, 
the conditions must be ideal, or such as are 
hardly encountered once in a hundred times 
in average big-game hunting under present- 
day conditions. But the fact remains that 
the game could be killed with that cart- 
ridge. 

Coming down from theory to actual con- 
crete cases, steers as large as the largest 
big-game animal on the American continent 
are being killed every day by a single shot 
from the .22 short. In view of this fact, 
it would be just as logical to class the .22 
short as an Al cartridge for hunting moose 
as it is to proclaim “The Imp” as a big- 
game arm because a big animal has been 
killed with it. 

Take your Boeotian-like “bullikin” out of 
the barnyard and place him in the wilds 
until he has largely acquired the habits of 
the wild forest denizens—alert, cunning, ac- 
tive—and then sally forth after him armed 
with your .22 short. Possibly in one of a 
hundred cases you might find conditions so 
ideal as to approach those of the barnyard, 
wherein you would be able to hit him 
squarely in the forehead at a few yards’ 
range. But in the other “ninety and nine” 
cases you could expect to find the condi- 
tions as widely varying from the ideal as 
those of Paradise are supposed to vary from 
those prevailing in that other place of un- 
equivocal temperature. 
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The gayal is a domesticated ox of India, 
about the size of the largest domesticated 
cattle of this country, and, other things be- 
ing the same, very likely no harder to kill. 
The gaur, or saladang, is thought to be a 


wild variety of the gayal. The gaur is one 
of the most dangerous animals on earth. 
Have read of one particular case where a 
specimen killed one of two sportsmen who 
were pursuing it, after six (6) .577-caliber 
bullets had been well placed (under the 
conditions) in its carcass. The sportsman 
killed was not a tyro, but one of much ex- 
perience in big-game hunting. As he lay 
mortally wounded he admonished his com- 
panion against going into the jungle after 
gaur again with any arm lighter than an 
§-bore, firing a ball nearly 900 grains in 
weight. Thus, while conditions so ideal 
might prevail that a single .22 short would 
suffice, in this case of average conditions 
the game killed a man after it had absorbed 
a bullet energy equivalent to that of more 
than 500 of them, and it will frequently ab- 
sorb as much punishment as in this par- 
ticular case. If American big game were 
commonly dangerous there would be fewer 
hunters or more “man’s size” arms carried. 

It is ultra-foolishness to take the excep- 
tion as establishing the rule. If it did in 
one line it would in all, for there are al- 
ways exceptions. In this question of the 
best armament for big game, not one case 
nor several, but many, must be considered 
in arriving at a logical conclusion. When 
the average sportsman who hikes to the 
woods for a hunt each season reads some 
ponderous advertising of the account of the 
killing of a large game animal with some 
new-fangled “light and handy” arm, or the 
accounts of successful hunts with same, he 
should do a little thinking ere he discards 
his old arm for the loudly heralded new- 
comer. Let him ask himself a few ques- 
tions: 

How do the conditions where said hunt- 
ing was done compare with those where | 
hunt? Were they exceptional or average? 
Wonder how many animals were hit dur- 
ing the season with said arm, that escaped? 
Do accounts of a few successes with said 
arm necessarily stamp it as the best arm 
that I could carry? 

He should consider that of the millions 
of game animals that have been slain since 
the advent of powder and ball, no two were 
ever shot under the same identical condi- 
tions—spot hit, angle of fire, range, caliber, 
bullet energy, etc. Circumstances some 
times alter cases “a little bit.” A locomo- 
tive on the rails may be able to move a 
half-mile string of cars. Six inches to one 
side, off the rails, and it is practically as 
helpless and powerless as a jackal or hyena 
in the rending, lacerating, pulpifying, cru- 
cifying maw of a Royal Bengal tiger. He 
should consider that if all big-game hunters 
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were armed with .22 shorts, there would 
still be successful hunting accounts forth- 
coming, for some game would be bagged. 
He should also consider that if all sports- 
nen in pursuit of American big game Car- 
lied the .600-bore Express instead of the 
irms commonly used, and could hold and 
aim it as well, there would still be some 
aiimals escape wounded by deep-in shots, 
withough their number would be mighty 
jew, comparatively. He should take into 
account what should be clear to anyone 
aud everyone—the fact that conditions in 
a single case, or a few cases, might be so 
ideal that a .22 short would suffice, when 
under average conditions met with in hunt- 
ing the same game, the .405 would be none 
too powerful. As a rule, we hear only of 
the successful cases. How many were un- 
;uccessful by reason of being under- 
i rmed? 

The eternal verities of the game field are 
1irely obliging to the sportsman. Condi- 
tions are continually becoming more ad- 
verse, and he has to take them practically 
as he finds them. It is impossible to do 
more than anticipate conditions in a gen- 
eral way. If he were a diviner—that is, if 
his foresight were as good as his hindsight 
—he might once in a while (when he knew 
he would find no game)—be justified in not 
carrying the more powerful arm. But any- 
one and everyone ought to know and con- 
sider that ideal conditions are, as a rule, 
so rarely encountered that it is folly to con- 
sider them. The only practical, sensible 
course is to carry the more powerful arm. 

This brings up the question, what is the 
standard of efficiency for the big-game arm? 
Is it not the arm—or, rather, loading— 
which would bring to bag every American 
big-game animal hit (not just scratched) 
under average hunting conditions? Is there 
any shoulder arm made which would do 
that? Certainly not. The .600-bore Express 
would not do it. The .405 will come nearer 
“getting ’em all’ than any other American 
loading. When it is very plain that ‘none 
is too large and many are too small,” is 
there any valid, sensible objection to an 
arm of the weight and power of the .405 
for work on American big game? If so, 
what in the name of your Uncle Sambo is it? 

The rapidly diminishing supply of game 
must be considered a national asset. There- 
fore, every true and patriotic sportsman 
should do all he reasonably can to prevent 
the undue decimation of the herds, and thus 
prolong as much as possible the day of 
their final extinction. Thousands of head 
of big game escape wounded, to die or be 


Limitations of the 


Editor Outdoor Life:— 
Noticing Mr. Osgood’s article in the 
April issue, in which he details his failure 


killed by varmints, every season from hunt- 
ers who use the small bores, where if rifles 
of more adequate power and caliber had 
been used, most would have been bagged. 
If all animals fired at and not bagged es- 
caped unhurt, it would be a radically differ- 
ent proposition. But there’s the rub. Great 
numbers are severely wounded. Those ani- 
mals are wholly lost, nobody but the var- 
mints benefiting in the slightest. There is 
no doubt that every season many sports- 
men thus actually kill more than their legal 
allowance and return home with nothing but 
the feeling of one “that hath had losses.” 

Would it not be well for each and every 
contributor to the subject of the proper arm 
to be specific in his assertions? Articles 
6re continually appearing in which writers 
say they believe, think, or consider this, 
that or the other arm (loading) is the one, 
cr that they have found such and such an 
arm satisfactory. They almost invariably 
fail to state what they require of an arm in 
order to consider it satisfactory. There is 
room for a wide variance of opinion here. 
One individual might consider an arm satis- 
factory if he bagged with it one head for 
several hit. It is entirely possible that some 
writers on the subject are so fortunately 
situated that they have scores of chances 
each season—that they would bag the legal 
limit if they only got one head out of every 
ten or a dozen chances. If an individual so 
situated has no thought or consideration for 
the future game supply he may advocate as 
satisfactory an arm with which he can bag 
the legal limit. How about the majority of 
hunters, who count themselves very fortu- 
nate if they see as many head in a season 
as their licenses authorize them to shoot? 
They have no chances to spare, no “extras.” 
Would the loading which the one considered 
satisfactory likely prove so to the majority? 
Not quite. Another instance where circum- 
stances “transmogrify” cases. 

If each contributor to the subject will 
state how many animals of each species he 
has fired at, how many he thinks he hit, 
together with the number bagged of each 
species, then intelligent consideration can 
be given his remarks. If he does not know 
the exact numbers, let him state his honest 
estimation of them. 

In consideration of a bpig-game arm for 
my personal use, am not interested in bul- 
lets of the Spitzer type; nor in bullets 
lighter than 300 grains; nor in calibers 
smaller than .38; nor in muzzle velocities 
above 2,250 feet; nor in its killing effect (on 
game) beyond 400 yards, and precious little 
as to what it will do beyond 300. ‘“There’s 
a reason’’—yes, lots 0’ good ones. 





.22 High Power 


to promptly and properly kill a large bull 
moose at 192 paces with a Savage .22 high 
power rifle, and thoroughly appreciating 
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your note appended thereto, yet the writer 
is tempted to add somewhat to the state- 
ments there made. 

Doubtless the .22 high power has by this 
time, demonstrated its inability to invari- 
ably and promptly kill not only moose but 
walrus and polar bears as well, while an- 
other season will witness like disappoint- 
ment in the line of rhinocceros and Cape 
Buffalo. It is neither poisonous or super- 
natural, nor is it a Martian ray. The fact 
is it was never intended to be, and should 
not be, used on such game. It was devel- 
oped for the purpose of assassinating the 
humble woodchuck in the fields of West- 
ern N2w York and Lower Canada, and with- 
out a thought of it ever being used on any- 
thing larger than the stolid “porky” of the 
northern woods. That it has done as well 
as it has in the pursuit of larger game has 
been a source of gratification, but was en- 
tirely unexpected until its use upon the 
derided “chuck” showed that it had great 
but not unlimited possibilities. 

When this cartridge was first submitted 
to the Savage Arms Company it was with 
the statement that it would make a popu- 
lar rifle for use on woodchuck and in a 
summer camp, and would be a weapon 
suitable for an cccasional, and favorable, 
shot at deer or black bear. When that 
firm manifested an interest in the cart- 
ridge the writer earnestly besought them 
to use either the Remington autoloading 
shell or the Niedner model, .32-.40 necked 
down, either of which had greater powder 
capacity, and an 86 grain bullet, but was 
unable to prevail upon them to depart 
from the specifications of the sample sub- 
mitted. 

As to the writer spending his time de- 
veloping a more efficient cartridge, he two 
years ago developed a .25 caliber cart- 
ridge giving to the 117 grain bullet a muz- 
zle velocity of 3015 foot seconds and a muz- 
zle energy of 2375 foot pounds; a 7mm. 
cartridge with 139 grain bullet of 3034 foot 
seconds velocity and 2848 foot pounds en- 
ergy; a .30 caliber cartridge with 150 grain 
bullet at 3208 foot seconds velocity and 
3445 foot pounds energy, or a 172 grain bul- 
let at 3.000 foot seconds velocity and 3,440 
foot pounds energy. All these were des- 
cribed in these columns last year. Of 
these the 7mm. and the .30 caliber are suit- 
able for moose, and the .25 caliber is far 
superior to the Springfield, but the writer 
would consider it too light to take on a 
trip with moose as the sole object. 

It is wanton cruelty to shoot at moose, 
elk or caribou with the .22 high power, 
since, while it has killed many of these 
animals, and will kill many more in the 
future, when fairly struck, yet it will not 
shoot through either hip or shoulder. Had 
Mr. Osgood aimed at the lungs, heart 
or paunch of his moose he would have 
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dropped it in its tracks, to stay down; and 
he would now be advising everyone that it 
was the one and only rifle for moose, and 
this advice would have been absolutely 
sincere and absolutely bad. Deer is the 
largest game upon which this rifle should 
be used unless a favorable shot is offered, 
and it should never be fired at either 
shoulder or hip cf heavier game. A shot 
at reasonable range in the head, neck, 
spine or abdominal or thoracic cavities 
will bring quick and sure results, but it 
will not drive through either hip or shoul- 
der of heavy game. 

Incidentally the present year bids fair 
to see on the market another cartridge of 
the writer’s design, which will decidedly 
outclass the .22 high power as a deer rifle. 

We do not know who advised Mr. Os- 
good to use the .22 high power on moose. 
We certainly did not. If anyone did, they 
showed a decidedly limited knowledge of 
not only the possibilities of powder and 
load but of the requirements of game 
shooting as well. If no one did, no one is 
to blame but himself. It is as absurd to 
criticize this rifle because of its failure to 
drop a moose with a shoulder shot as for 
its failure to sink an armored cruiser. It 
was not intended for either task; it is just 
as absurd to deliberately attempt such 
work with it. 

As an apology for the length of this let- 
ter we can only state that the .22 high 
powder bids fair to be the most thoroughly 
misunderstood rifle placed before the pub- 
lic since we learned that the Krag would 
not penetrate a four foot brick wall at 
five miles range. It is a medium power 
rifle, having decidedly less energy than the 
.20-.30. Yet, because its abilities so far ex- 
ceeded its appearance, hundreds of sports- 
men have used it on our heaviest game, 
evidently thinking that, by some form of 
“gramarye” natural laws had all been over- 
turned, and that ‘the last should be first,” 
or the smallest should be largest. Those 
who chanced to strike a vital spot or a 
cavity were successful, and, without rea- 
soning as to cause and effect, pronounced 
it “big enough for anything that wore 
hair.”” Those who chanced to get a hip or 
shoulder hit were disappointed and pro- 
nounced it no good. The former class, 
owing to the greater percentage of hits 
in the regions mentioned, are greatly in 
majority. One class is just as badly mis- 
taken as the other. It is not a big game 
gun. If you can pick your shot it will 
kill our heaviest game, at moderate ranges, 
cleanly and quickly. But you cannot al- 
ways pick your shot. You frequently 
have to take the shot offered or go with- 
out. If the only shot offered be at hip or 


shoulder of game larger than deer you can- 
not score with the 


.22 high power. There- 
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fore it is not a suitable rifle to depend up- 
on for heavy game. 

Mr. Osgood could pick his shot, but he 
used bad judgment and picked the wrong 
place. Had he understood the action of the 
cartridge better he could have killed his 


moose easily with the .22, but had he been 

forced to shoot for the shoulder, he might 

better not have fired. Therefore we say, 

for the ’steenth time, the .22 is not a 

moose gun. CHARLES NEWTON. 
New York. 


The Calculation of Energy Futher Explained 


In our April number we published an in- 
teresting article by O. W. Boers on the 
method of calculating energy, and although 
it covered the subject perfectly, yet owing 
to the fact that two others of our valued 
contributors have gone to the trouble of 
compiling methods used for this purpose, 
we believe our readers will be glad to read 
what they have to say on the subject: 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the March issue, 
on page 272, I noticed the query of “W. N.” 
in regard to how the energy of bullets is 
calculated. As I understand it, he simply 
wishes an easy method of figuring the en- 
ergy of any bullet at a given velocity. In 
this case he may be slightly discouraged 
unless he be of a very persevering nature, 
as Mr. Thomas tells him he will be “lucky 
to find the answers to his full satisfaction 
in twenty volumes and two years’ time.” 

In hopes of helping Mr. W. N. out of his 
trouble I will give him the form I have 
used in figuring the energy of bullets, which 
seems to give results about the same as the 
figures of the W. R. A. Co. and U. M. C. Co. 

Here it is: Square the velocity, or in 
plain English, multiply it by itself; then 
multiply the result by the weight of the bul- 
let in grains and divide the product by 450,- 
240. Where the 450,240 comes from I don’t 
know; probably from Germany or England. 
As an example, take the case of the .35 
Remington automatic: Bullet, 200 grains; 
velocity, 2,000 feet; energy, 1,776 foot 
pounds. The square of 2,000 is 4,000,000. 
Multiply this by 200 and you have 800,000,- 
000; divide by 450,240, end the result is 
1,776, just what the U. M. C. catalogue says 
it is. 

I have tested this system on both the W. 
R. A. and U. M..C. tables, and also checked 
up the figures of some others. For instance, 
some time ago Mr. Newton, in giving the 
ballistics of one of his special cartridges, 
gave the energy of the bullet as 2,500 
pounds. From the weight of the bullet and 
the velocity I figured the energy at 2,497, 
which is very close to Mr. Newton’s figures. 

However, my system does not work on 
the .50-100-450 by exactly 200 foot pounds, 
as I make it 1,911 instead of 1,711. It looks 
like the energy of 1,711 foot pounds as given 
for that cartridge is rather low when com- 
pared with the .45-70-405 and .45-70-500. The 
latter cartridge I figure as giving an energy 
of 1,543 foot pounds, as against 1,542, given 
in the W. R. A. catalogue. The 1,711 given 


for the .50-100-450 may be a misprint, but 
it has been repeated year after year. 

The U. M. C. catalogue gives the .45-70-405 
velocity, 1,361; energy, 1,665; the .45-70-500: 
velocity, 1,309; energy, 1,903. Compared 
with these the 1,711 foot pounds of the .50- 
100-450 with 1,383 foot seconds velocity 
looks rather small. E. L. STEVENSON. 

California. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Our ordinary idea 
of energy is as a product of two factors, 
viz., force and distance. Our simplest defi- 
nition of force is “that which will change 
or tend to change the rate or direction of 
the motion of any body.” A common unit 
of force is a “pound.” A pound may be de- 
fined as the pull exerted by gravity. (gravity 
being the earth’s attraction) upon a certain 
arbitrary portion of matter, which we call 
by the same name, viz., a “pound.” We 
commonly recognize this quantity of matter 
by measuring in some mechanical manner 
the earth’s pull upon it, which we cull its 
weight, in this case a “pound.” 

One of our common units of distance is a 
“foot.” This is an arbitrary distance, but 
has been standardized and is commonly 
used. From the force-unit of one pound and 
the distance unit of one foot, we get the 
energy unit of one “foot pound.” A foot 
pound may be defined as the energy ex- 
pended when a force of one pound moves 
its point of application through a distance 
cf one foot. Thus, if a force of ten pounds 
is exerted and its point of application moves 
a distance of fourteen feet, we have applied 
10 x 14= 140 foot pounds of energy. 

The energy stored up in a body when it 
is set in motion or remaining in it at any 
time while in motion has been found by ex- 
periment and calculation to be directly pro- 
portional to its mass and the square of its 
velocity. The term “mass” means the quan- 
tity of matter in a body. One mass unit is 
a quantity of matter equal to approximately 
32.16 pounds (the pound being our common 
unit of mass). Hence the mass of a body, 
called M, when properly used to mean mass 
units, is equal to 


Its weight in pounds 





32.16 


The number 32.16 is called “g,” which 
means gravity. It is the acceleration of a 
freely falling body due to gravity. Another 
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way of expressing it is: “g’ equals the ve 
locity in feet per second acquired in 1 sec- 
ond by a freely falling body (a body can 
fall freely only in a vacuum). When a body 
falls freely, its velocity in feet per second 
at any instant is 32.16 (t), where “t” equals 
time of falling, in seconds. 

The distance through which a freely fall- 
ing body will fall has been found to be: 

(1) 

TE 
2 

Where h = distance fallen in feet, 

t—time of falling in seconds, 

g = gravity — 32.16. 

The energy of a moving body, due to its 
motion, has been found to be: 
mv? 


h 


Where e= energy in foot pounds, 
m= mass, in units of 32.16 pounds, 
v= velocity in feet per second. 
AS more commonly expressed: 

(2) 
mv’ 
2g 

Here m= mass in units of 1 pound. 

It would not be possible in a brief article 
to show the derivation and proof of for- 
mulae (1) and (2). That they are true has, 
however, been quite satisfactorily proven 
many times. A simple example will serve 
to show that they are at least consistent. 

Consider a body weighing 1 pound falling 
freely for 1 second: 


fe =x 62.16 
wrt 2 
h = 16.08 feet. 
Gravity exerted a force of 1 pound on this 
body. It fell 16.08 feet. It lost none of the 
energy it received. Therefore it must have 
stored up 1 x 16.08 = 16.08 foot pounds of en- 
ergy. If it now meets an obstruction which 
stops it, it will deliver thus 16.08 foot 
pounds of energy while losing its motion. 
At the end of 1 second of free falling its 


= 


= 16.08 
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velocity would be 32.16 feet second. 


Using the energy formula: 


per 


e —_—— 


e= 16.08 ft. Ibs. 
2 x 32.16 
e = 16.08 foot pounds. 

This result agrees with that from formula 
(1), from the force and the distance trav- 
eled. These statements and formulae will be 
found to be consistent for a body of any 
weight falling freely for any time. 

Now, if the same amount of force is ap- 
plied to a body in any other direction than 
vertically downward and for an equal dis- 
tance, the amount of energy applied will be 
equal. 

Usually, however, some of the energy is 
being constantly lost, due to other forces— 
gravity, air pressure, etc., acting on the 
body, but at any instant during the motion 
of any body its energy of motion is cor- 
rectly given: by the formula: 

mv- 
e — _— 
2g 

Where e= energy in foot pounds, 

m=mass in pounds, 

v=velocity in feet per second, 

g = 32.16, or acceleration due to gravity. 

Applying this formula to the bullet of a 
.00-40 cartridge, we get the following re- 








sults: (a pound 7,000 grains). 
Weight of bullet = 220 grains. 
220 
m= = .03143 pounds. 
7000 
v = velovity = 1960 ft. per sec., or ft. 
secs. 
g = 32.16. 
mv’ 
then e=—- 
2g 
.03143 x 1960? 
ee ———  —- 
2 x 22.16 
.03143 x 3841600 
@= 
64.32 
e = 1880 ft. lbs., approx. 
California. W. S. JOHNSON. 


Muzzle Wear 


By Frank 


There has been ceaseless discussion as to 
what kind of a cleaning rod to use in order 
to prevent wear of the rifle muzzle, the sup- 
position and teaching being that muzzle 
wear would cause a loss of accuracy. Prac- 
tically speaking, and considering the ordi- 
nary amount of wear possible, such suppo- 
sition and teaching is entirely fallacious. 


M. Woods. 


There is only one rod which will cause no 
wear. This is a rod having a very high de- 
gree of polish, and the only available mate- 
rial for such a rod, which is both capable 
of acquiring and holding such a polish, is 
hardened steel. Such a rod is not prac- 
tical for the reason that, although it will 
cause no wear in the ordinary acceptance of 
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the word, it is still capable of accomplishing 
the only kind of muzzle deformation which 
will result in a departure of the grouping 
from the original “sighting up” of the rifle. 
This muzzle deformation will generally be 
found in the form of a small bunch of metal 
which has been upset into the barrel, either 
through crooked insertion or through con- 
tact with a small burr, which impact with 
some harder substance has thrown up on 
the rod. 

Therefore it should be understood that in 
ordinary hands under average conditions, 
the steel rod is more dangerous to. the muz- 
zle of a rifle than either the wood or brass 
rod, or even the much-maligned “string- 
wiper.” 


OO gorns. 
30/80 w-7¥ 
MVZZLE-WORN 


O O 
O 


As an evidence of what a badly worn 
muzzle will do, I submit a target made at 
eighty yards; this group enlarged to 100- 
yard size would be a trifle under three 
inches, or two an@ one-quarter inches for 
the four best shots. These five shots were 
the only ones fired and do not represent a 
selected group. 





I notice in the November number of Out- 
door Life a piece written by Mr. C. Thomas 
in reference to a new discovery of range- 
finding, or, perhaps I should say, a principle 
that obviates the necessity of a range-finder 
The discovery (?) seems to come from H. 
Ommundsen of England. 

Mr. Thomas seems to think the principle 
is all right and works out all right on paper. 
It seems rather presumptuous in me taking 
issue with a man of Mr. Thomas’ standing 
in the matter of rifle lore, but maybe by so 
doing I can learn something. Now, accord- 
ing to this new theory, as I understand Mr. 
Thomas to say, all one need do in order to 
hit any object with any kind of a rifle with- 
in a reasonable distance, is to raise your 
sights to the top notch and then hold under 


A Matter That Has Puzzled Many 
By O. M. 








This was a regular Winchester .30-30, 
Model 1894 rifle, Lyman sights, front and 
tang, and said to have been twelve years 
in the family. Rumor claimed that its first 
owner (an elder son) had cleaned it fre- 
quently, the original implement having 
been of wood, followed later by brass, and 
the authorative statement being made that 
no steel rod had ever been on the premises. 
My own acquaintance with this arm each 
autumn for three years past, causes me to 
believe that it is now cleaned with one dry 
swab and oiled perhaps three or four times 
each year, while it is averaging three or 
four shots a week throughout the year. 
Owing to the dry climatic conditions of the 
mountain locality, the bore is today only 
slightly roughened up, the bore being small- 
est and roughest (as determined by a lead 
bullet pushed through) just in front of the 
chamber. This constriction of the bore may 
be due to erosion or corrosion pits which 
have become filled with metal fouling. For 
one-sixteenth inch back of the reamed-out 
bevel, the muzzle is perfectly smooth, with- 
out a trace of the lands, and the lands from 
this point swell to almost full height in 
about one-half inch from ihe muzzle. There 
can be no doubt that the constant. cleaning 
from one end has caused the lands in this 
barrel to wear slightly bell-mouthed towards 
the muzzle, but as this wear is practically 
symmetrical, and the cleaning rods used have 
been soft and unable to throw up burrs at 
the muzzle, the barrel and original sighting 
is just as accurate today as it ever was. 
My experience has also shown that a pitted 
barrel makes no difference in accuracy 
where metal-cased bullets are used. Very 
careful tests with an individual barrel may 
show a slight difference, but I have never 
been able to find any loss of accuracy by 
ordinary methods. 


Baines. 





just double the distance the object is above 
the level of the ground. 

Now, this contention seems to me to be 
absolutely unreasonable, unscientific, and | 
believe I can demonstrate the fallacy of this 
new discovery, even on paper, so we will not 
have to go to the trouble of making a prac- 
tical test with a rifle. 

Mr. Thomas first states in explanation of 
the theory that in shooting at a bull’s-eye 
(he does not mention the size) raise the 
sights so as to hold on the lower edge and 
hit the center. We will presume this to be 
en §8-inch bull’s-eye and the distance 200 
yards. Now, he says walk up to 100 yards 
and without changing the sights hold the 
same place and you will still hit the center 
of the bull’s-eye. Now, he claims you are 
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holding just twice as low as you were at 
200 yards. I can’t s“c.through that. Ac- 
cording to that theory one could hold a 
thousand times lower and still be holding 
the same place. What kind of reasoning do 
you call this? 

Further on Mr. Thomas states, in shooting 
at a deer which stands three feet above the 
level of the ground, one should hold six 
feet under in order to hit it, provided the 
sights are set to shoot three feet high at 600 
yards. Now, according to my way of think- 
ing, if your rifle shoots three feet high at 
600 yards you will hit the deer if you hold 
three feet below it, and if you row half way 
toward it, or shoot at it from 300 yards, you 
will shoot above the deer just as much as 
the bullet is above the sight line at 300 
yards when your point blank is 600 yards 
and this distance above the sight line at 
300 yards will vary according to the velocity 
of the cartridge you are using. Now, ac- 
cording to this theory that Mr. Thomas 
thinks works out all right on paper, if one 
wished to shoot a giraffe in the head at 300 
yards, and supposing the giraffe was stand- 
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ing on one side of the 8-inch bull’s-eye 
which we were hitting by holding, say, 16 
inches low, now we wish to hit the giraffe 
in the head, which is some 18 feet above the 
ground, we will have to hold 36 feet below 
the animal’s feet in order to hit it in the 
head. Suppose we wish to hit a rabbit sit- 
ting near the giraffe, we would hold about 
35 feet higher than when we shot at the gi- 
raffe and hit about 17 feet lower. It seems 
to me that, according to this new theory, 
the lower you hold the higher you shoot. 
The ridiculousness of such a contention is 
certainly obvious. 

I wonder where a man should hold to hit 
an aeroplane that is 1,500 feet up in the air? 
I guess he raises the sights to the practical 
range of the rifle and then holds 3,000 feet 
under it., Does anyone desire a practical 
test of such a theory in order (as Mr. Thom- 
as says) to have it made clearer? If I have 
the wrong idea of the principles involved in 
this new discovery I would like to have 
someone straighten me out, as I have noth- 
ing to go by except Mr. Thomas’ letter in 
the November Outdoor Life, and he cer- 
tainly makes his meaning plain enough. 


A New Savage Automatic Pistol in the Field 


By the time this is printed, or possibly 
before, the Savage Arms Company will have 
ready for the market a new automatic pis- 
tol handling the .380 Colt automatic pistol 
cartridge. This new Savage creation close- 
ly resembles in outline the .32 Savage auto- 
matic, which has become so popular with 
those who recognize the advantages offered 
by this type of arm in extreme rapidity of 
fire and increased magazine capacity over 
many pocket arms of other types. From 
a rather hurried examination of one of these 
new .3880 Savage automatics—so hurriedly, 
in fact, as to prevent giving any very clear 
explanation concerning the mechanical fea- 
tures or the points in which it may differ 
from the .32 by the same makers, which 


shoots a larger bullet, which many prefer 
for an arm of this type—I am inclined to 
think that this new arm will become fully 
as popular as the .32, which so many exact- 
ing gunmen have so often subjected to the 
severest of tests under varying conditions, 
and always found reliable. In next month’s 
Outdoor Life I hope to have something con- 
cerning this new Savage that may prove of 
interest to the readers. ‘This little note is 
merely to inform them that a new arm by 
this well-known company is within their 
reach, and also to state that, in my opinion, 
it will undoubtedly be found an arm in 
which they can place the utmost confi- 
dence, just as many a shcoter has in other 
well-known Savage arms. 
ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


Lever vs. Bolt in Ancient Rome 


Scene in ancient Rome. Caesar is sitting 
in judgment, surrounded by senators, no- 
bles and court officials. Enter Pistolius 
Agrippus, the crier, asking judgment be- 
tween Whelibus Boltus, Crossius, et al., and 
Hanius Levercus. Disputants enter and 
case is reported by Inkicus, the scribe, as 
follows: 

Caesar: 
forth.” 

S. B.: “Here am I, imperator.” 

Caesar: “And thou knowest it, state the 
case of these disputants that we may ques 
tion them in point.” 


“Shotgunibus. Buttius, stand 


S. B.: “Know, O Imperator, that Wheli- 
bus and Crossius complain that, having with 
many pieces of gold purchased a slave, 
Theory, Hanjus did take his bow and wan- 
tonly kill the same slave, Theory, where- 
fore they pray your majesty to punish the 
same Hanius according to the law in and 
for such cases provided.” 

Caesar: “Whelibus Boltus, 
What and who art thou?” 

W. B.: “I am a centurion of the third le- 
gion of bowmen.” 

Caesar: ‘What sayest thou of this busi- 
ness?” 


stand forth. 
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W. B.: “The matter of the slave is but 
a little thing, but my reputation hath suf- 
fered. In my service of thy majesty I have 
always been with the bowmen and have stu- 
died much as to power of the weapons and 
rapidity of fire. My legion, armed with 
Grecian bows, cannot be equalled by any 
other in the world, and the power of the 
weapons is such that at target they have 
often penetrated into a fourth slave after 
having passed through three before him. 
As to rapidity of fire, I, myself, have often 
placed sixty-four arrows in one bound slave 
during one turn of the glass.” 


Caesar: “What argueth Hanius Levercus, 
then?” 
W. B.: “Hanius hath it that the cheap 


bows of Roman make which one may pur- 
chase for from 12 to 20 denarii in the mar- 
ket are equal in efficiency to our most su- 
perior weapons and doth even claim speed- 


ier fire with such inferior and cheaper 
weapons.” 
Caesar: ‘“Crossius stand forth. What 


sayest thou in this matter?” 


Crossius: “O Imperator, Whelibus hath 
said it all. I am but a poor bowman my- 
self, but having become possessed of a 


Grecian bow, I am with Whelibus as his 
cause is mine.” 

Caesar: ‘“Hanius Levercus, stand forth. 
Thou hast heard the testimony touching 
this matter. What answerest thou?” 

H. L.: “O Caesar, live forever. My wea- 
pon is my life. Whelibus having spoken in 
the market saying that our Roman bows 
were worthless things, I did but try my 
weapon, thinking that it he were right I 
would purchase of Crossius a bow of such 
wonderful promise as he hath said. There- 
fore I did purchase the slave, Theory, and 
with Smallium Calliberus and Hius Volicibo 
as witnesses did put eighty and seven ar- 
rows into the slave during one turn of the 
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glass, all of said arrows nassing through 
the slave and fallines’ar away or transfix- 
ing citizens of the mob who were watching 
the test. If the slave, Theory, was theirs 
they are welcome to the remains.” 

Caesar: ‘Hius Volicibo and Smallium 
Calliberus, stand forth. Thou hast heard 


Hanius. Doth he speak truth?” 
H. V.: “Yea, sire.” 
S. C.: “Of a surety, O Imperator.” 
Caesar: “I would consult with the sen- 


ators and will then give judgment.” 

The senators and Caesar retire to the 
porch of Automaticus and Jailer. A mes- 
senger arrives all out of breath and hands 
Pistolius Agrippus a paper. 


Buttinius: ‘What hast thou, O Pisto- 
lius?” 
Pistolius: “By Mars, some one shall sut- 


fer for this. The men of Carthage herein 
claim to have killed turkeys at three hun- 
dred paces with the short bow. Such 
things have never been, therefore, they lie. 
Bearer of Lies, where art thou?” 

The messenger starts to run away, but is 
set upon by the crowd and killed. While 
the dogs are dragging away the carcass 
Caesar returns. 

Caesar: “Hear, ye, all citizens, my judg- 
ment. Whelibus, Crossius and MHanius 
stand forth. I have decided that this mat- 
ter shall be tried out on the morrow at the 
ninth hour in the Coliseum. Thou, Hanius, 
will bring thy cheap Reman bow; thou, 
Whelibus, shall bring thy Grecian wonder, 
and thou, Crossius, shall come unarmed. At 
fifty paces shall Whelibus and Hanius ex- 
change arrows until one falleth. Crossius 
shall stand unarmed behind Whelibus, for 
that seemeth to be his natural position, and 
if the Roman bow hath no power he hath 
no danger. Automaticus, take thou the dis- 
putants and see that they come as ordered. 
I have spoken.” H. A. SCOTFORD. 

Wisconsin. 


Cash Prizes for Women Trap Shooters 


The du Pont Powder Company of Wil- 
mington, Del., is sending out to the women 
trapshooters a special prize offer for short 
stories on trapshooting subjects, and if any 
of our women readers are enthusiastic trap- 
shooters they are invited to compete for the 
prizes. The letter making the offer is as 
follows: ° 

“Dear Madam—tThe sport of trapshooting 
-has for years been very popular with men; 
now it numbers among its enthusiastic ad- 
herents a great many women. It occurs to 
us that a story ‘Why I Took up Trapshoot- 
ing,’ or on the subject, ‘Trapshooting From 
a Woman’s Viewpoint,’ would be most inter- 
esting and would perhaps encourage many 
more women to take up the sport. 





“In order to secure a zood story on one 
or both of these subjects, we offer a cash 
prize of $50 to the woman trapshooter sub- 
mitting to us the best story of 800 to 1,000 
words, and £25 for the second best story. 
Stories should be illustrated with photo- 
graphs. The winning stories will be used in 
high-class magazines with the name of the 
author. A competent judge will decide 
which are prize-winning stories, and as there 
are a number of women eligible, competi- 
tion will be keen. We reserve the right to 
use any one of the stories not selected as 
prize winners, the author to be paid $5 for 
the story and $1 each for photographs used. 
All stories to be eligible for the competition 
should be in our hands by August 1, 1913.” 




















A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


Awful Experience of a Boy Terrorized by a Lion 


During the month of February last one of 
our readers, E. F. Valentine of Morenci, 
Mich., sent us a copy of the Toledo (0O.) 
News-Bee, containing the following story 
from Butte, Mont. (Dated February 19): 


Frankie Enstrom is just eleven years old. 
He lives alone with his father in a cabin a 
few miles from the mining camps of Ana- 
conda. There his half-brothers work. 

The other day Frankie rode over to visit 
them. He went with one of the teamsters 
who lives near his father’s cabin. That 
night he missed the teamster going home. 
The half-brothers told Frankie they had no 
room for him, and that he had better “hoof 
it for home!” So Frankie started. It was 
5 o’clock and the sun was just sinking be- 
hind the mountains when he began to wind 
his way along the narrow pass that leads to 
Georgetown. 

The thermometer registered 35 degrees be- 
low zero. Frankie was walking fast and he 
was dressed for western winter weather. He 
had on three woolen undershirts, a woolen 
overshirt, a heavy sweater, two pair of trous- 
ers, a fur cap and heavy top-boots over his 
leather shoes. 

After he had covered a mile or so and 
was entering “the great pine wood” at the 
very top of the pass, Frankie saw some- 
thing ahead. 

“Whoof! Whoof! Whoof!” came the cry as 
an animal bounded toward him. And Frankie 
knew that here, alone on the mountain top, 
he was face to face with a mountain lion. 
With a leap he made for a small pine tree 
near the edge of the trail. For two hours 
he cried for help—and then Frankie could 
cry no more. He was exhausted, and the 
terrible cold and the terrible fear was be- 
ginning to tell on him. 

And so, sobbing softly, he wrapped his 
arms about the trunk and prayed and prayed 
that he might be able to hang on until the 
beast should leave his station. 

And then, at last, just as the sun was ris- 
ing again behind the snow-splashed moun- 
tains on the east, the lion slunk away. And 
then Frankie started to climb down. But 
his legs would not move and his arms 
would not move and his hands would not 
move. And he just crashed through the 
branches into the feathery snow, where, all 
night long, the great mountain lion had 
waited for him—crashed to the ground, com- 
pletely frozen. 

There, shortly after 6 o’clock, the team- 
ster whom he had missed the night before, 
and his father found him. They rubbed 
him with snow all the way to the hospital. 

But it was of no use. Frankie’s legs had 
been frozen too long, and to save his life 
the doctors had to cut them off—both of 
them. He is in the hospital now with his 
father beside him. ° 


To the lion hunter naturally this story 
sounds a little sensational, but, stripped of 
a few of the “colorings”. written by the re- 
porter, it was, unfortunately, only too true. 


Little Frankie Enstrom did see a lion on his 
lonely night walk to his father’s cabin, but 
whether the animal hung around the tree 
as reported is hard to say. At any rate the 
lad thought he was there, for a dreadful 
fear seized him and he remained in the tree 
all night—long enough to so completely 
freeze his lower limbs that they both had 
to be amputated. 

It is a sad case of the innocent fear of an 
11-year-old boy. Those of us sportsmen who 
have a boy of our own will find our hearts 
go out to that half-frozen, half-scared-to- 
death lad perched on the limb of a tree all 
night in below zero weather, and our hearts 
will ache for him at the thought of his go- 
ing through life footless as a result. 

As soon as we read the clipping, follow- 
ing a custom of ours to investigate all such 
reports of wild animal attacks, we wrote to 
Master Frank Enstrom at Georgetown (near 
Butte), Mont., as his father’s initials were 
not given in the report, and immediately 
received a reply from his mother, the 
greater part of which we reproduce here- 
with: 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I read your letter 
and would say that my son, Frankie En- 
strom, had both his feet frozen the 4th of 
January, while on his way home from 
Georgetown, a distance of two miles, through 
two feet of snow. When half way he met 
a mountain lion—that you say is such a 
cowardly animal. Well, what you say may 
be true, but what could you expect of an 
eleven-year-old boy, unarmed. His feet were 
so badly frozen that they had to be ampu- 
tated. He is out of the hospital now (March 
11), sitting in a big wheel chair, and is 
getting stronger. We hope to be able to go 
to Minneapolis in a month and get the arti- 
ficial limbs for him. The school children of 
Minneapolis are contributing liberally 
toward this expense. 

Butte, Mont. 

MRS. EDWIN WICKSTROM, 
(The lady’s name by her second husband.) 


In order that little Frankie Enstrom may 
not suffer the want of artificial limbs (his 
family are poor people), we have decided 
to start a subscription for him in the mag- 
azine, and have headed the list with the 
modest sum of $10. We will be glad to re- 
ceive any donations to this cause which any 
of our readers may wish to make, and will 
give credit through our columns for any 
and all sums received of $1.00 and over, 
which we will remit to his mother for the 
use to which the money is intended. 














Books for the Sportsman 











All About Airedales, by R. M. Palmer, A. B.; 
144 pages; illustrated; paper, $1.00; cloth, 
$1.50; A. A. A. Pub. Co., Seattle, Wash. 
This book is now in its third edition—a 

strong commendation for it. The author 

has aimed to give us a work equally valu- 
able to the novice and the expert breeder. 

The book will help the amateur fancier over 

many stumbling-blocks, and will satisfy a 

long-felt want in giving the thousands of 

fanciers of this breed, who have never 
owned a dog of any sort before, something 
to help them along in furthering the useful- 
ness and education of the Airedale terrier. 

The new edition has double the number of 

illustrations contained in former editions, 

and 26 pages of text additional. 


Autobiography of Roosevelt’s Adversary, by 

James Fullerton; $1.25. 

In this work Mr. Fullerton tells the story 
of his life—adventures and hardships of pi- 
oneering in the Canadian forests, on the 
Great Lakes, Northern Texas, and on the 
plains of Wyoming, Dakota and Montana. 
The author devotes his efforts to the action 
of a life filled with thrilling experiences. It 
is interesting and will be enjoyed by the 
sportsmen and frontiersmen of the old 
guard. 


Gazetteer of the World and Parcel Post Map; 
50 cents; L. L. Poates Pub. Co., New York. 


The gazetteer above named is the regular 
Poates Gazetteer of useful information, 40x 
34 in.; while the parcel post map is a 29-inch 
parcel zone map of the United States, with 
regulations and special finder for every 
zone. The gazetteer shows a map of the 
world on oval projection, giving all the im- 
portant world’s population and other statis- 
tics; while in connection with the parcel 
post map there is shown a table of approxi- 
mate time occupied in course of post from 
New York to points in the United States, 
Yanada and Mexico. 


Sinopah, the Indian Boy, by James Willard 
Schultz; 155 pages; illustrated; $1.10 net; 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston. 

This is the story of a Blackfoot Indian 
boy, who afterward became the great chief 
Pitamakan (Running Eagle). It deals with 
buffalo days, a boy’s adeptness in the chase, 
some exciting hunting episodes—all events 
happening in the Rocky Mountains. The 
book is full of stirring situations and senti- 
mental emotions. It is a splendid book for 
boys, being clean, classy and full of interest 
to the last page. 


Trade Literature 


A. F. Meisselbach & Bro., 8 Congress street, 
Newark, N. J., have issued their 1913 cata- 
log. This book is an artistic one of 48 
pages and contains, besides full descriptions 
and illustrations of the reels made by Meis- 
selbach, many chapters of instruction to 
anglers. These chapters are entitled,“Leaves 
from an Angler’s Note Book,” “A Day with 
the Brook Trout,” “The Outfit for Bait Cast- 
ing,” “Learning to Cast,”.and “Brief Cast- 
lets.” Some of these chapters contain illus- 
trations showing the correct method of han- 
dling the rod and reel. The catalog is sent 
gratis to fishermen. 

E. J. Lockhart of Galesburg, Mich., has 
published an attractive little folder on his 
various fishing baits and lures. 

W. J. Jamison, the “coaxer” bait manufac- 
turer of 736 South California Ave., Chicago, 
has this year issued much literature of in- 
terest to fishermen. He has published a spe- 


cial circular on his “special’ casting lines, 
which every angler should read, and he also 
sends to all fishermen, gratis, his treatise on 
“The Care of a Bait Casting Line.” As Mr. 
Jamison is himself one of America’s expert 
fly and bait casters, what he has to say on 
this subject should be read by all fishermen. 
Then there is his big general catalog of 
baits, flies, spoons, ete., that is worth real 
money to anyone, but which is sent gratis to 
all 


The Abercrombie & Fitch Co., whose ad- 
dress is No. 57 West 36th street, New York 
City, has just issued the largest sporting 
goods catalog we have ever had the pleasure 
of seeing. It contains 547 pages illustrating 
and describing every known device and ac- 
cessory used by hunters, campers and fish- 
ermen. Although it weighs 1¥ Ibs., the 
above company will send it gratis to actual 
sportsmen and outers on request. 


New Sporting Accessories 


The Marlin Firearms Co., 37 Willow street, 
New Haven, Conn., have put on the market 
a duck decoy anchor that seems destined to 
supply a long-felt want. To set out your 
line of decoys you just lift the anchor from 
the decoy’s neck and drop it overboard. It 
finds bottom itself, unwinding just the cor- 
rect length of line whether water is deep or 
shallow. In shooting on tide water, this de- 


coy anchor will automatically releaese the 
extra line necessary and hold the wooden 
fellows where they belong. In picking up 
decoys equipped with this anchor, you mere- 
ly lift the decoy anchor, wind the line at 
one side and slip the anchor over the decoy’s 
head. Then set your decoys away until you 
are ready to go ducking again. It is 5 inches 
long and made of lead. 


Denver’s Indian Pageant in 1915 


The Last yrand Council of the North 
American Indian will be held in Denver in 
1915. To unroll before the world a living 
page of Rome at the height of her power and 
glory, to present as a great picture, instinct 
with life, Antioch in her pride, would be an 
achievement before which the civilized world 
would stand amazed. Yet this is Colorado’s 
ambition—to reproduce, in all its unique de- 
tails, the life of the North American Indian 
when he still roamed the plains and dwelt in 


tepees—to present for the enlightenment and 
admiration of the world a spectacle that en- 
compasses in one picture the history of a 
race for untold thousands of years. 

The pioneer settlers, the scouts, the trap- 
pers—all the characters who played a part 
in the unfoldment of the Great West—will 
gather into one great council. During the 
Last Grand Council the big Denver auditori- 
um will be open and noted divines from all 
parts of the world will be invited to Denver 
to speak. , ‘ 
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